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6 <Hacnar akd histobt ov thx maotabs* 

ate tb^ iBOufllTy. It was only after the Han^ariaiiB liad> is 1597, in conse- 
quence of this untoward event, elected as l^eir King the Emperor Ferdinand 
of Austria, brotb«r-in^law of Sing Louis, who had died without male issue^ 
that Hungary fell wholly or partially under Ottomon rule or protectorate for 
one hundred and fifty years. ^ 

Ferdinand the first, of Hapsburg, Emperor of Germany, was elected King 
of Hungary in 1587, on conaitioiv of his respecting the nghts and privileges 
of the nation. It was not until 1687 that the crown of Hungary was 
made hereditary in the male liiie of the House of Hapsburg, and it was not 
until the reign of Charles the >yi in 1723 that tbe female succession was 
conceded, and shortly after accepted in the person of Maria Theresa, . 

The crown of Hungary had, therefore, been conferred by free choice on 
the Princes of the House of Hapsburg, who stood in the same relation to 
it as the absolute sovereigns of Hanpver to the throne of Constitutional 
England, These Princes, though Emperors of Germany, and afterwards 
styled Einperors'of Austria, were never recognised but as Kings of Hun- 
gary. 

From the period of this unhappy choice to the present, during nearly 
three hundred years, &e history of Hungary has been one continued series 
of perfiffious attempts on the patt of the perjured sovereigns of Austria to 
ravish or to filch, by fbrc^ or fraud, the civil and religious liberties of their 
Hungarian subjects, on whose part is presented, on the other hand, a pic* 
ture of credulity and forgiveness, which only the spirited nature of their 
resistance to oppression and encroachment has redeemed. 

It' has been said already that Hungary, which, belbre the election of the 
House of Hapsburg, knew hoW' to protect its soil fr<Ha' Turkish invasion, re- 
mained after that event, for more than a century and a half, wholly or 
chiefly in possesion of the Turiss. 

The fact, was that the persecution of Austria and its machiavelian policy 
not only neutralised the power of the nation by dividing it, but drove its pa- 
triots to seek, under the more tolerant protectorate of Turkey, that religious 
lib^ty, and the. free exercise of those civil rights which the Austrian rule 
was unceasingly exerted to subvert. 

The insurgent leaders who arose to assert theise liberties were usually suc- 
cessful in obliging Austria ti9 withdraw, until a. more fiavorable season, her 
pretensions, and the nation,, or at least a large portion of it, retI^ned again 
to its allegiance whenever this pressure was removed. Some, of thescf lead*- 
ers carried their arms Victoriously into the hereditary States of Austria, 
some of them expelled the Austiians from the country and kept possession 
of it, or of parts of it, during the whole term of their natural lives. Othera 
died in exile or upon the field, but the names of all have been handed down 
to popular veneration. 

It IS worthy of remark, that tbey wete indifferently Catholics or Protes* 
tants who led, at various times, the struggle for liberty of conscience against 
the persecution of Austria, one 6f whose princes, Ferdinand the Second, 
sold two- hundred and fifty protl^stant clergymen, for fifty dollars each, to 
the Neapolitan galleys, whence they* were ransomed by the great Dutch Ad- 
miral, Be Ruyter. ' 

M6ses Szekeli swept the Austrians before him in Transylvania till slain in 
battle by the Turkish mercenaries' which Austria had hired. 

Botskay, after in vain pleading at the Austrian court, drove the Austrians 
l^ut of Hungary, &nd retained possession till his death. 

Bethlen Gabor took Pressburg by assault, attacked the Austrians on their 







> 
oim IvmtOTy and oonipeUed tiie Etoperar ta sign a ttekij with Um' for 
tw«irt]r years. 

tacfM theJPifvt^ having sttemptod to reign as an absolute sovereigA in 
Hitngaiy, Bmeiric Tokdyi puadied on to the gates of Vienna, obliged the 
Emperor to retract his pretensions, and was finally put down oidy by the aid 
of John jSoMski. * 

Sabseqnenl^, in 1703, on the ooeasion of a freih religions persecntioa, 
Francis Leopold Rakoezy expelled the Anstrians from Hmiffaiy, till the 
Dnkebf'Marlbbioii^h^s tietoites, having left 'Austria all her dimDosaMe and 
many ausdliary foroes, the insurrection * was aiiiniressed, and like Tokolyi 
his predecessor, Rakbcty died an enle upon Turkish ground, dnd was 
buried in the cemetery of Peru, whence bis tpmb still overlooks the Bos* 
phorus. 

Foigfvidg and loyal when an appeal to tiiieir fidehty or loyality was 
made, as spirited in resisting an infringemei^ of their privileges, the Hun- 
garians were ever conciliated by the House of Hapsburg, in its need, 
by concessions which were always peijuriously and ungratefully revoked 
when the necessities of the hour had passed away. 

The celebrated Maria Theresa, when driven to ihe last extremity, threw 
herself, with her infant son, into the anus of her Hungarian subjects, who 
re-established her fortunes, and that sou, the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
afterwards repaid them by endeavoring to overturn their Goiratitution, till 
forced by the revolted Hungarians to desist. From that time forward, until 
1848, the House of Austria abandoned the policy of force, to adc^t, parse* 
veringly, the more succec^Ail policy of intrigue and fraud, by which the 
progress of the nation was im(peaed and many of its rights inSi(&ously filched 
away. 
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NOBILITY AND SERFDOM MATTERS OF CASTE, AND NOT OF RACE. 

Cobles only any share in representation, Htusian peoionts, slaves. Peas^ 
eautry of Austrian Peloid in a strinffeni state of serfdom. Evngarian 
p^CLianis in a mitigated fom^ tf serf dom-^-IUmory nature of pretend^ lawM 
by jRussia and Austria for their n^irf—Beal opposition to their emanHpationp 

Previous to 1848, the populativfn of Hungary consisted of half a million of 
nobles. Of these nobles a few hundred fimiKes were magnates, wkh piwcely 
fortunes and |)eculiar privileges; the others w:ere rather fireemeii, in theenjoy<^ 
ment of political rights denied to other classes of community thai& nobles^ 

Of the remaining inhabitants a large portion were serfs, but serfs in a very 
mitigated form of serfdom. 

The term serf has been firequently ndsapplied. In Russia, for instance, 
the great bulk of the popullation are slaves, and not serfs, although it has 
cost Russian diplomacy great expenditure and pains to ^ei the term of s^rf, 
instead of slave, adopted or applied to her peasantry m foreign countries. 
The Russian peasant, and in the same manner the peasant of Russian Poland 
could, in fact, a fow years back, be sold irithout any reference to the estate to 
which he belonged, and though a ukase has been since issued prohibiting their 
Sale without the estate to which they are attached, yet, practically, a slave is 
add to be taken to the most remote part of the empire, tne purchaser reoeiv* 
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ingf iritk hu pure^afle the oonvejraikoe of a few worthless dr imai^Bdaiy ae»»s 
to evade the law. By law the master has, only in certain localities remoto 
from a police station, the right to chastise his starei mUle or female, but for 
a few shillings the police, who are bound to punish them on his demand^ wUl 
inflict any number of thousand lashes: 

In Austrian Poland, otherwise called Galicia, the peasantify ^ae in a striu* 
ffent state of serfdom. A kw, illusory as are m/ost of the laws of despotism 
humane in their tendency-*-^the celebrated ttHkimm of Maria Theresa— -had 
long since nominally' detadied him from the soil, and giren him the privilege 
of going where he pleases whenever he has paid up the debt of forced labor 
he owes his master. But as the Galiciaa serf is obliged to .giro, besides other 
dues> one hundred and fifty days. labor as rental for fifteen acres of land* to 
his master, and as these days may be chosen by that master in sowing or 
in harvest time, it follows that the peasant is always itopelessly indebted 
to his landlord to an extetit no human industry can tiquidAte. 

In Hungary, where a mitigated form of serfdom existed, the peasant was 
bound down to the same conditions, but with this praetieal di&rence, that 
the proportion of his labor due to the laadlordr-lhat is to say fifty -four days— 
for uirty acres of land, was such as. industry might enaUe him to perfomi, 
in which case he was at liberty to remove at his (Uscretion. 

These distinctions were,, however, diatincHoM qf dttss, a9td net of race^ 
Of the half million noMes of Hungary, not more than i three hundrisd and 
fifty thousand were Magyars, the remainder. b(^longu3g indiscriminately to the 
other populations, and not only were tiiere Qerman, Croatian^ Wallachian, 
and ISerhian landlords, but Magyar peasantry who belooffed to them. 

It is true ^it the Magyars had a larger proportion of nobles than the 
other races, but this, is naturally enough accounted for when it is remembered 
that the Serbians and a large proportion of Wallachians were originally 
fugitives from Turkey, during the contest of their respective nations with that 
country, who came to seek refuge in Hungary, and to whom the Magyars 
would extend rather a protective hospitality than political rights. 

It has been the policy of Russia, and of Austria, to uphold the systems of 
slavery and of serfdom as a means of security to their rule, by ^nabliug them 
to play off the interests of the slaves, serfs, slave-owners^ and serf landlords 
reciprocally against each other. 

The slave -owners and landlords in these cfountites were made the medium 
through which the government levied men and money ott the peasantry with 
whom their proprietors incurred the chief sharfe of the odiuin attendant on 
the tax. The interests of the proprietors became identified with, those of the 
govenimetit in. keeping down the peasan^y^ and. if the proprietors or land* 
lordis made any resistance to oppression, tb^y were threatened with , a rising 
of the slaves or serfs. . . 

A conciousness of the 'dangers of their position, and of the I^opeless bond- 
sge to which it subjected them, had long since induced the majority of the 
nobles throughout Russila, Poland, Austrian Poland, and Hungary to desire 
to remove themselvea from this .unsatis£EM>to^ and perilous position. But 
both the Russian and the AustriaagoveHiments, though making illusory laws 
which threw the onus of this state of things ^ppn the nobles, have at all 
times discouraged or prohibited, and in ev^sry instjance (except that of Hungary 
in 1848,) effecfcurily frustrated every attempt on tdie part of the landowners 
to' emancipate their peasantry. : 

Several Rnissiism provinces-*-^alled " gov«er||ments" in Russiar— during tb^' 
early part of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, wh0|. himself, is at thi^ 
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lime piopiietor V>£ apwards of aixteen auUions ci sUves appertainiiig to hii 
|»ivate doBiaitf, mooted the queAtioo, but irere stendy bidden not to meddle 
m 3uoh matters. 

In Oallieifti or Austrian Poland, the enfraiicliisement of Utt^ serfs was not 
only on the one hand prevented bjr Austria, but on the other tiie landlord 
Was eonverted into a foreed instrument of extortion bj being made resposible 
to the crown lor the men and monej atwhioh his estates were rated, whilst 
agents were appointed to whom the peasants could appeal, so that the goy-> 
emment appeared, in their eyes, as a protector against the rapaisity of their 
masters. 

In 1845 a revolutionary moyement was anticipated on tihe part of the 
Polish nation, which (twenty millions in number) has never become r^nciM. 
to its partition between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and a^ it was imde^ 
stood that thd Oaltician nobility were likely to join the insurrection, Austria^ 
by means of Jesuits and subordinate agents, raised the peasantry against 
their masters. The mdst alarming and extravagant fictions w«« imposed on 
the credulity and igtiorance ci the serfe by salaried Austrian agents. A price 
was {daoed upon the heads of the nobles, and their families, and the resuh 
was ike massacre of upwards of three thousand men, women, and children, 
belonging to that class. 

In Hungary the urbarium of Mari& Theresa, in 1764, had brought the 
serf above the actual level of the Gallioian serf—- *that is to sav» he could 
leave the estate on which he was settled, by paying up his debts, but thk 
debt was necessarily inAueneed by the number of days labor which could 
be exacted from him, which amounted to fifty-four — ^he, meanwhile, being 
amenable to limited corporeal punishment, at the dis<»*etion of his lord. 

But the Diets which Austna, for the sake of obtaining supplies, was 
obliged, from time to time, to call together, and which, in 1807 and in 18IS, 
had boldly retoonitrated with their sovereign, proposed in the sessions of 
1832-'4 and of 1839, the emancipation of the peasantry. This the cabinet of 
Vienna succeeded in piteventing, sdthougl* unable to hinder the effectuatkin 
of considerable amelioration in the condition of that class — ^such as farther 
limitation of the power of punishment, the faculty conceded of commuting 
body-service £or a money rent, and lasdy, that of purchasing from his kcd 
the freehold of tiie land he occupied, and therewith his enfranchisement from 
all duties. • 



DIETS AND PUBLIC MEN m HUNGARY. 

Progressive character of Diets since 1 832 — great works undertaken. KosstUli 
devotes himself to assert the right of reporting speeches of members of the 
Diet, Braves Austria and is imprisoned, Austria obliged to release him, 
Szechenyi and Baihyanyi, Demand for the restoration of a Hungarian 
ministry. 

Tax Gallician massacres were a great lesson tb the Magyars, and deter- 
mined them to remove the danger with which Austria threatened then^ 
whenever labouring to assert their liberties and rights. 

From 1832 the spirit of the country had been resolutely progressive, and 
&e efforts of the Austrian cabiv^ bad been as energetically directed to 






arrest tfab tendency, and still former to encroacSu Coi:^t Meefaenyi mi<& 
Louis Bftthyimyi belonging to the higher aristocmcy^ Baron WeMelenyi the 
Transylvanian, and lastly Kossuth, who may be regarded as haTing re])re- 
aented all classes of the nation, labored conjointly and successfully to restore 
ibe Magyar language, which the Austrian government in its endeavors to de- 
niitionaHse the Hungarians, had supplanted by the German, and to promote 
the industrial and material improvement of the eouninry. In pursuanoe of 
this design the Pesth and Solnok railway, the otieniinigr o^ the navigatioR of 
the Danube, and construction of the siitspension oridge at Pesth, were under- 
taken. 

The opening of the navigation of the Danube is one of/ the great engi- 
neering ^yrorks of Europe, and in 1848^ the magnificent 'suspension bridge at 
Pesth (which the ensuing year the Austrian garrison of Buda wantonhf 
attempted to destroy,) was still the fiaesft oni^iai principle in the worid. 
It is further worthy of remark that up to that time neither Vienna nor St. 
Petersburg had any but wretched floating wooden bridges to connedt the 
sections of these capitols, divided by the Danube and tl^ Neva. Kossu^ 
from a very eaiiy period had fi&feseen and pointed out that the priiofcij^e 
efforts of Austria would be directed to obtain the control of the fiftanoes 
of Hungary. Austria bankrupt in 1812, was deep already in the embtfrass- 
ments which are leadiiigherto that same bankruptcy, which it is acknowl- 
edged mtist shortly overtake her. Historical experience had proved besides, 
that this financial control is the chief safeguard of a' nation's liberties, a 
ednviction which all practical communities have enteirtained, and upon which 
the long parliament of Charles ihe .first and Geoi^e the third's American 
colonies acted* Necessity and policy alike' pnmipted Austria therefore to 
timifl course, and successfully to prosecute it, resort was systematically made 
to avery species of piaiiiamenlary cwrruplaott And intimidatiozi. 

Though the members of ;the Hungarian Diet were rather delegates than 
representatives, entrusted with- discretionary power, their constitbencies 
ooidd exercise over them but a very limited control ^olong as the g^vem- 
meht prevented their votes and. speeches from being rec(»tied, through the 
censorship, without whose permission nothing could be published. To 
renedy this inconvenience Kossuth, theii a journalist, caused reports of the 
Diet to be lithographed and distributed through theeountry. When these 
were prohibited on the ground that they amounted equaUy to publieaticm, he 
.resorted to the expedient of having written copies made and distributed to 
each constituency. This attempt the Austrian cabinet resolved to check, 
threatening, if he persisted, to prosecute him for treason with the whole 
weight of its influence and power. Kossuth however, having ''placed his 
house in order," devoted himself to do ^hat all wished done, but what no 
other man would do, and daringly cbntihued to distribute his circulars — ^was 
seized by the Austrian government and condemned to three years imprison* 
ment. It was in this imprisonment that frpm the study of Shakspeare he 
learned the English tongue, in which his great crusade against absolutism 
has been preached, so that the future may nave yet to record that the Aus- 
trian absolutism was, so to say, pierced like the Eagle stricken by the shaft 
fledged with a feather from its own wing. 

The public spirit gathered, however, such impetus from this courageous 
devoUon, that two years after, the government was obliged to liberate the 
captives. Kossuth emeiging : from his prison shattered in constitution, and 
Wesselyenyi blind. Returned by the most important county to the Diet» 
Kbssuth became at once a pfarty leader, devoting with untiring perseverance 
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his energies And talents to the fina&ciai c<»dition cS, hvA oonritrj^ to the eman^* 
cipadon of the peabantrj, and to obtain -a restoration of those poUtioal rights 
trhich would permit the nation to amend its institutions by the adoption of 
this and other necessary reforms. 

It should be here observed that as regarded the three principal political 
leaders, l%echenyi» Bathyanyi, and' Kossuth, that they never differed, as la 
the end but only as to the n^eaasi . 

Szechenyi who was first in the field, founded his chief hope on the devel* 
opment of the material resources of his country, which he imagined would 
render it so powerful as to oblige Austria to respect its wishes and its rights. 
Kossuth and Bathyanyi cordially oo^porated in these endeavors, but argued 
that Austria being as well aware of the fact as themselves, would be thereby 
incited to more«vigorous attempts to- bring the county into political aubjeo- 
tion, and hence felt the necessity of such vigorous measures as the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and amelioration of the political condition of all classes, 
which would disarm the cabinet of Vienna of the power of playing over again 
in Hungary, the sanguinary drama of Gallicia. Sflechen3ri who did not 
thoroughly appreciate either the spirit and resources of the eountry, nor the 
novel position which would oblige Austria either to resign its pretentions or to* 
adopt a more boldly hazardous policy, considered Bathyanyi and Kossuth too 
rash and darmg in the same way that Bathyanyi subsequently thought 
Kossuth himself too sanguine when, during the two first invasions by Jelfiu^- 
hich and Windischgratz, he did not despair of the salvation of the country. 
As events showed Bathyanyi and Kossuth to have been' right with reference 
to Szechenyi, so Kossuth was pxpved to have been with Teglird to Bathvanyi, 
Hungary having been entirely reconquered upon both occasions, though 
Bathyanyi fell, as I Shall subsequently have to. show, the victim of his 
unbelief. ' 

One of the immediate aims of the Hungarian jpatriots was to obtain a 
ministry resident in Hungary, as a step ihdispennble to the recovery of ihoae 
rights still nominally possessed by theiti, but really withheld from them by 
Austria, and which werd indispensible to the ameHoraftion of their insti- 
tutions. The Hungarian native nainistry which formerly had always resided 
in the Magyar capital as ministers of me Hungarian J^ng, not of the Aua« 
trian Emperor, had heen removed to Vienna, and translovmed into an 
insignificant Department^ called the Hungarian Chancy. ' . 



THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA SWEARS TO THE CONSTITDTION. 

I%e Souse of ffapsbur^, threatened on all sides udth revoliUton, io conciliate 
Hungary restores its ancient constitution — Made use of to effect reforms — 
The Emperor comes into Hungary to sanction them and to swear to the con- 
stitution. 

It is frequently asserted that the convulsions which shook Europe pa, 1848 
were occasioned by the French revolution. This revohitioii, it is true, gav« 
a fresh impetus to the march of events ; but to alledge that they originated 
in it, is to make a confusion of cause and effiscty which a few facts and dates 
will rectify. The triumph of the liberal cause in Switzerland, the insurree- 
Hon of Sicily, the constitutions granted to Sardinia and Denmark, &6 
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refonns promised by ihd Pope, and the agitation pervadtng Italy were all 
antecedent to,, and mainly operative in, the overthrow of Louia Philippe. 

Revolutions in Europe are aoeelerated by any internal convulsion in France ; 
but these convulsions are as likely to be produced by oceurrences beyond 
her' boundary as to produce them. This was the ease with Hungary. The 
spirit which had obhged the Austrian Cabinet to liberate Kossuth and Wes^ 
selzenyi was resolutely and progressively rising when, on March 2, 1848, 
telegraphic accounts <x the French revolution reached Pressburg, where the 
Diet was sitting* 

Kossuth, on the following day, made a memorable speech in the Diet, in 
which he advised demanding from Austria the constitutional administration 
of the finance, and in which he reiterated the opinions he had recently 
expressed, that Hungary could not be sure of the reformrit (|esired at h^me, 
of the constitutioSttal tendency of those reforms or of. their results, so long 
as the system of the monarchy, which had the same prince as the H'tfnga- 
nans, remained in direct opposition to constitutionalism ; and so long as that 
privy council, which conducted the general administration of the monarchy, 
remained anti-constitutional in its elements abd tendency, and in which he 
repeated his conviction i that the prince who would reform, upon a constitu- 
tional basis, the beaureau(ira^e system of Vienna^ reared on the ruins of the 
liberties of the states constituting the Austrian Empire, would be the second 
founder of the House of Hapsburg. 

Kossuth's speech had a profound effect on the population of yienna» 
amongst which the situation of Europe and the expulsion of Louis Philippe 
had occasioned a* great ferm^itation. On the 13th of March, headed by 
the academic legion, the people marched to the imperial palace and de- 
manded and obtained the promise of a constitution. Oil the 16th of March, 
Kossuth, at the head of a deputation of the Diet, arrived in Vienna to 
demand the restoration of a resident Hungarian ministry, ccmsisting of Hun- 
garians, devoting themselves. exclusively to the nianagement of Hungarian 
affairs. This demand waft conceded. The. chief states and cities of the 
House of Austria were in a state of declared or incipient revolution. Bohe^ 
mia was on the eve of insitfrection, and a profound agitation teigned among 
the Sclavonic population of the empire. On the 16th of March the Yiennesfe 
had insisted upon having, and had obtained a written constitution ; on the 
21st Mettemich was dismisiBed; on the 18th the insurrection broke out iu 
Lombardy ; on the S2d Radetsky was expelled from Milan with the imperial 
army ; and on the 23d Coimt Zichy had given up Venice by capitulation. 

In the midst of this general disintegration of the Austrian Empire the 
House of Hapsburg, in its need, turned, as it had done before, in the time 
of Maria Thfsresa, to the Hungarians, and to secure their loyal^v, hastened 
to concede to them tiheir rights. Kossuth, the man whom Austria had ille- 
gally held in a long and rigorous captivitv, was now appealed to by its cab- 
inet to exert his mediative influence, which he did in such a manner as 
afterward ^enabled him conscientiously to assert in his celebrated speech at 
Winchester— . ' 

''That, humble individual as he was, he had held in his hand the crowns 
of iitaperial Austria, and that if that perjured House of Hapsburg still ruled, 
he could declare before history, which was bis witness, and posterity which 
would be his. judge, that its existence was owing' only to his forbearance.'* 

On the 26th of March a separate ministry was agreed to and appointed ; 
on the 30th it was published, and on the 11th of April the Emperor Ferdi^ 
naEnd,'as King of Hungary, itnd accompanied by the present Emperor, came 
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deliberately, of his own free will, into the Hungarian territory, and into tlie 
midst of the Hungarian Diet, to legalize and sanction, by his approval and 
acceptance, the new laws which it had passed, and to swear solemnly to the 
constitution. 
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EQUALIZATION OF ALL RACES AND ALL CLASSES. 

' April 11, 1848, emancipation of the serfs, and equalization qf all classes and 

races carried ly Kossuth in the Diet, 

Thxsx laws, passed by the Hungarian Diet and sanctiooed bv the Crown 
within twenty days of the concession of a separate and responsible ministry, 

S<tUAUZXD THBOUQHOUT HuKOART, TrANSTLYANIA, ScLAYONIA, AKD CbOATIA 
ALL CLASSES AND ALL RACES BE70RS THE LAW, and — with OnC eZCeptioU — 

decreed uniysrsal religious toleration. That exception was in ntyor of 
the Roman Catholic proYince of Croatia, whose former. law> forbidding Prot- 
estants to settle in that country, was suffered to remain unaltered. 

Lastly, these laws not only proclaimed the emancipation of the peasantry 
from their feudal burdens and their eleYation to equality of civil and political 
rights with the first magnates of. the land, but they endowed these emanci- 
pated serfs in perpetuity with the lands, for which formerly their bpdy-serY- 
ice was exacted, and, at the same time, provided compensation for the land- 
owners out of the national domfuns. 

These measures, passed by a unaniiQous Yote of a Dii^t of Landlords and 
of magnate^, were due principally to the energy and eloquence of Kossuth, 
wlio had labored in this direction untirmgly for years, and who i^ow, point- 
ing to the signs of the times, succeeded in persuading the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives magnanimously to make complete, by the addition of endowment, 
that boon of emancipation which their security and patriotic duty prompted 
them to concede. JBy this act two-thirds of the whole population (except 
that of the military frontier, where no such body-service existed), amount- 
ing to about one million and three-quarters of families, representing between 
eight and nine millions of individuals, were raised from a servile condition 
to the free proprietorship of the soil on which they had previously been set^ 
tied. 

No political measure in the history of Europe has been more ii]}mixedly 
beneficial and successful. Austria, even with Russia at her back, has never 
dared retract or disturb either this emancipation or the distribution, and from 
that time to the present, Hungary has presented a picture, unfortunately 
unexampled on the continent of £urope, of the most perfect harmony be- 
tween classes formerly estranged, whilst the magnate, the noble, the burgher, 
and the peasant engaged in a common cause, have been since seen bleeding 
on the same battle-field, side by side, sharing the same captivity or triumpli^ 
and ascending the same scaffold. 

The Hungarians have been reproached by those who cannot deny these 
concessions, with granting them too late, under the pressure of circumstan- 
ces, and when the war was assuming an unfavorable aspect* It will be per- 
ceived that these memorable laws were passed, not only before the war had 
begun, but j<everal weeks previous to any domestic disturbances. It remains 
only to be added, that no attempt was ever, at any time, made afiterward by 
the Executive or Diet to qualify or rescind them. 
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' AUSTRIA INCITES RACE AGAINST MCE. 

Austria no longer able to set class against dass, incites race against race. 
Works through the Jesuits, the Greek clergy, and the Ban Jdlachich stirs 
up. dvU war, and urges the Serbians and Sclavonians to massacre and out- 
rage, be/ore they cam, he made avoare that the Hungarian Diet has equalized 
all dasses and all races be/ore the law. Jdlachich solemnly proclaimed a 
traitor and a rebel by the Mnperor, to lull the Hungarians into security. 

But the Austrian Cabmet, though anxious in the moment of its need to 
propitiate .the Magyars, still true to its old habit immediately prepared to 
counteract &11 its concessions on the first favorable opportunity^ and as soon 
ad it began to recover from the first shock of the danger which assailed it, 
proceeded energetically in its perfidious course. 

On the 24th of March, that is to say a few cLays after a separate ministry 
had been agreed' to, the Arch Duke Stephen, the Palatine or Imperial Vice- 
roy, wrote to the Emperoi* T'erdinand ^ letter (afterwards intercepted and 
published) which contained the following passage: 

"I shall at present attempt iq bring forwara the three measures by which 
" alone I hope to attain any result in Hungary. The first measure would 
" be to withdraw the whole armed force from the country, and leave it a prey 
^' to total devastation ; to look passively on the disorders and fire-raisings, 
'' and also upon the struggles between nobles and. peasants." 

The letter then proceeds to point out as the second means, the attempt to 
infiuence Count Louis Bathyanyi, and as the third the recall of the Palatine, 
and the sending a royal Commissioner "invested with extraordinary pow- 
" ers, and accompamea by a considerable military force, who after dissolving 
"the Diet there, should proceed to Pesth and carry on the government there 
** with a strong hand,, as long as circumstances would permit'* 

As the emancipation of the peasantry and equalization of all classes 
before the law, rendered it impossible to set class against class, the Austrian 
cabinet lost no time in setting race against race betore it was too late. 

Austria possessed two means of operating on the ignorance of the Croa- 
tian, Sclavonian, Serbian and Wallack populations. With the Croatians 
through the agency of the Jesuits and a portion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy; with' the other races named who belonged to the Greek Church, 
through the interest of Russia who had long since cultivated ah influience 
with the Qreek clergy for purposes of its own, but which for the moment h 
was glad to abandon' in order to assist Austria to stem the tide of revolution. 
Urban was dispatclied by the Austrian cabinet to incite thef Wallacks against 
the Magyars. Rajacsics the Greek patriarch, whom it gained over, amongst 
the Serbians, and it illegally appointed Jellachich its creature Ban of Crotia, 
and sent to him to intrigue in that province, and with the military colonies 
of the frontier, where he enjoyed some popularity. 

All these populations had a general impression, or I should say, conviction 
-^the same as at the present time is entertained throughout the Austrian 
Empire— that nothing can prevent its dissolution. This belief, their vanity 
and ambition, and the prejudice of race against the Magyars was skilfully 
turned to account. Some of the Croatians, Sclavonians and Serbians of 
Hungary were persuaded that the time was come to found upon the ruins 
of the Austrian Empire, a Sclavonic Empire, which should easily absorb the 
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bitherto dominant Magyars,, and the sympathies of Turkish Serbia were 
enlisted in the same cause. Others were told that the House of Austria would 
willingly see them constituted into free states ui|der its supremacy. Rajac- 
sics and the Oreek Clergy were encouraged to l)elieYe that they could found 
a 'theocracy, and Jellachich figured as a Sclavonian liberal. The reforms 
passed by the Hungarian Diet were either denied or derided as a snare, and 
the enactment for the diffusion of the Magyar language, was cited as a proof 
that that people intended to root out their nationality and religion. Above 
all, no time was lost in coming to blows and engaging in civil war, which 
should embitter prejudice, and silence all discussion. 

The Croatian and Sclavonic frontiers of Turkish Bosnia and Serbia, were 
inhabited by the military colonies originally established to protect the border^ 
from the inroads of the Turks. 

The whole population of these colonies was subjected to a strict military 
organization. It consisted, in fact of regiments, with families, cultivating 
lands. 

Of these military colonies Jellaohich availed himtelf. Ho invited over 
sympathisers and freebooters from Turkish Serbia and incited an attack upon 
the Magyar villages. 

A glance at map. No« 1 witt show that the Magyar population chieflT 
inhabits the central portions of Hungary, whilst other races, like the Serbi- 
ans and Wallacks, are located in the natuini order of their finmigrstion from 
Serbia or Wallachia^ or in the mountain ranges to Which they may have beeil 
originally driven* But this distribatioii, as marked upon the map, is oaYf 
genial, not absolute. A' great, and, in fact^ inextricable admixture exists 
throughout Ibe country, and in the same manner that there are other raoes 
settled in the distriets where the Magyars, priedominate ; so Magyar villagea 
are mixed up where the Serbians, Wallaehiaiis, and Sdlavonians constitute 
the majority. Thftse Magyars, like the people amongst whom tiiey live, 
were the least esiightened aad -most prejudiced and vidlent, and the same 
jantipathles existed > between them and the Serbians, for instanoe, as redpro* 
cally between the Serbians and Wallachians. 

A few oMisgacres by a disorderly soldiery and drunken freebooters, led to 
retaliation on the part of the Magyars, and in a few weeks the whole fron* 
tier line wae in a blaoe of eivil war and insunieetion. . 

On the 13th of ISsy Jellaehkh called a Serbian and, on the 5th of June, 
a Croatian assembly together. On the 10th of June hSs conduct was sol- 
emnly disowned by the Austrian CalnBet, and he was officially proclaimed 
by the Emperor a traitor and a rebel. 

Kossutb, who had been appointed finance Minister of the Hungarian Cab-^ 
inet, over which Count Louis Bathyanyi presided, had penetrated the designs 
of Austria, but was Enable to place the country in a due condition of defense, 
through the. timidity of Count Bathyanyi and of Hie conservatives, who, 
although convinced of the treachery of Austria, imagined, on the one hand, 
that she would not venture on any positive hostility unless a pretext were 
furnished, which the attempt to arm the country would afford, whilst on die 
Other hand they did not believe that it could be placed, in time, in a eondi* 
tion to resists 

It waa not, therefone, till the 1 Ith of July that the Diet could be. got to 
paas laws for a levy of ^200,000 men, to which the Emperor evaded givmg 
any sanction. 
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FIRST INVASION OF HUNGABY: 

SIXTY-FIVB TEOVSANP MSN AQAINST FIVE TEOTrSAND, (SEE UAP NO. 1.) 

JeUachich crosses the Drave and invades Hungary — Approval of his conduct 
hy the Emperor while the Emperor* s Viceroy offers to head the Hungarian 
troops — The Viceroy having helped to paralyse resistance escapes into Aus- 
tria — The Emperor illegally appoints Cour^ Lamberg commander of the 
Hurhgarian forces-^The Diet vote the appointment uTiconstitutipnal and him- 
self a traitor if he attempts to carry it out — LamJberg enters Pesth, is killed 

' hy the people — k/ellachich within sight of the capital, — Bathyanyi and his 
colleagues retire in constemaiion — Kossuth organise^ resistances-Battle of 
PaJchozd and total defeat of JeUachich. 

On the 9tli of September the Emperor refused at length his sanction to 
tfa« yerj lavs he had himself proposed on the 2d of July, through his 
Tioeroy, to lull the suspicion of the Diet ; and, on the same day, Jellachioh, 
after reading to his army an Imperial decree, dated 4th of September, which 
declared him to hare "proved his tmaUerMe ftddity to the House of Austria^*' 
erossed the Draro and adyanoed into Hungary. 

He was joined, as he proceeded,, br General Ottinger, by a regiment of 
Austrian Cuirassiers, ana by other Austrian corps and garrisons upon his 
passage,, with which he advanced, devasting the country and massacreing 
the Magyar and Gterman population. S(»ae idea of &e conduct of his 
troops and their auxiliaries may be found from the fact that Mr. Fonbluioue, 
the British Consul General at Belgrade, in Turldsh Serbia, where their 
^under was disposed of, was obliged to complain to the Prince of Serbia of 
the disgusting spectacle offered in the market place, where the ear-rings and 
rings of women, still appended to the dissevered ears or encircling the fin* 
gen of £;ory hands, were exhibited for sale, like fruits culled with the leaf to- 
render them more tempting. 

JeUachich mustered sixty-five thousand men, inclusive of his rear g^ard, 
numbering twelve- thousand, whilst in the whole of Hungary there were 
only 5000 disposable Hungarian troops, not more than half of whom were 
within reach of the Diet. That,is to say, that of 18,000 regular troops in 
the countiy, 8000, including the garrisons of Temesvar and Arad, went over 
to Jellaohijch. Of the 10,000 remaining 6000 > were required to garrison 
Cpmom and Peterwardein. Furthermore, the stores of anns accumulate^ 
by tiie Diet in Esseg and Peterwardein had been secretly distributed by 
the commanders to arm the.iiisiugents. Nothing could appear more help- 
less and hopeless than the condition of the country, and the old conserva- 
tive party, without faith in the national resources, sent deputation after depu- 
tation to the Emperor Ferdinand, Imd clung, with the tenacity oi despair* 
to the promises of the Arch-Duke Palatine. 

On the 4kh of September, E8terha2y.(a mere creature of the Austriaa 
C^niuriUa) had abandoned the ministry, and on the 9th.Louis BAthyanyi had 
resigned, both for himself and on behalf of his colleagues, so that Hungary 
would have remained at this critical moment without a ministry, but for the 
decision. of Kossuth; who declared that he had not resigned and would con* 
tinue in office ; where his first step was to organise the militia. On the 16Uk 
of September the Arch-Duke Palatine, the Emperor's Viceroy, who, on the 
Sdtof July, had, m the Emperor's name, repeated the denunciation of Jella* 
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cbicb as a traitor and a rebel, made on the 10th of the preceding Junci, 
offered to place himself at the head of the forces raised to oppose him, 
thereby givin? hope to Ithe timid and helping to distract the councils of the 
* nation. On Uie^lst, aflar Hatlch ambiguity and evasion* the Emperor re- 
fused to order the withdrawal of Jellachich, which Bathyanyi made the con- 
dition of fonmng a new ministry, and on the 23d the Arch-Duke Palatine 
Stephen deserted stealthily from his camp and escaped into the Austrian 
territory. On the following day a letter was intercepted and published from 
Jellachich to Count Latour, the Austrian Minister of War, acknowledging the 
receipt of money and of military stores, and on the 23d, Count Lamberg, an 
obsequious servitor of the Imperial Court, was illegally and unconstitution- 
ally appointed Commander-in-chief of , all the forces in Hungary. 

At this moment all was consternation, but Kossuth had mduoed the Diet 
to nominate a committee of defense, over which he presided, which enabled him 
to take the energeitc measures for that resistance of which his colleagues ha^ 
despaired. 

To have allowed Lamberg to assume this command would simply hare 
been to let the wolf into the fold^ and to have placed at the disposal of a 
betrayer the disproportioned forces mustered to oppose the overwheming in- 
vasion of the Ban. The Diet, therefore, passed a resolution declaring hifi 
appointment illegal and himself a tfaitor if he attempted to carry out his 
commission. 

Nevertheless, Lamberg, counting on the fears of a party in the Diet, did 
attempt it; on the 88th, was recognised crossing the bridge at Pesth, 
and was immediately put to death by the infuriated mob. In his pocket 
was discovered the order to dissolve the Diet, a proceeding diametrically 
opposed to the constitution, and evidence was found of his intention to seize 
the citadel of Buda, occupied by a mixed garrison of Imperial troops and 
national guards, to proclaim martial law, overawe the capital, and paralyse 
all defense. 

The destruction of Lambei^ by the people was a murder, but if they 
bad not killed him it was clearly the duty of the Diet to have sentenced and 
executed him as a traitor and a spy. 

At this time the camp-fires of Jellachich were visible from the spires of 
Buda. Count Bathyanyi had retired from Pesth, and Kossuth, abandoned by 
his despairing colleagues, obtained executive powers from the Diet for the 
committee over which he presided. 

On the S9th, Jellachich having resumed his march, a battle was fought at 
Pakhocd, twelve miles from Pesth, between his post and the army of soldiers, 
citisens, and militia, improvised by Kossuth. The result was the defeat ot 
Jellachich, who, at the close of the day, sent over a flag of truce proposing aa 
anniattca. 
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HUNGARIANS MARCH TO THE RELIEF OF VIENNA. 

t 

Armistice diikonorally hrnktn by Jellachick, who escaped hy fwrctd marches 

into Austria^ leaving behind 18,000 men who surrendered--^The JEmperor 

appoints him plenipotent commissary in ffung<nry — GoneervcHive party prevent 

the pursuit of JeUackkh-^Troops sent from Vienna to reinforce them detained 

, g hy the people — Instttrection in that city — Death of the Minister of War-^ 

, Vienna in the hands ofthepeopU^Prinee Windischgraiz marches on Vienna — 

Kossuih reaches the camp, persuades the Hungarians to march to its relief-^ 

' This relief delayed through the treachery qf Moga till Vienna had fallen — 

Battle qf Swechat — Repulse and retreat of the Hungarians, 

An armistice was concluded for three dajs, during which it was stipulated 

% that neither party should niove from its positiop ; but after nightfall Jella* 

cbich retired, by forced maiches^ to the Austrian frontier, and was enabled 

to escape through the connivance of General Moga, chief of the staff, to the 

"^ fugitive Arch-puke Palatine, who had been left in command of the Hun^ 

garian forces. 
« The Ban, however, left behind him his rear guard, under generals Philti- 

povitch and Rott, who were obliged to surrender^ twelve days afterwards, 
with 12^000 men to General Oaora, and 6,000 more who were destroyed by 
t)ie Hungarian levies atSLanischa. Austria had, however, scattered herparti* 
sans and agents throughout Hungary, who were actively furthering her inter- 
ests in all branches of the executive, and principally in the army, whose very 
commander, Moga, was a creatupp of the -Austrian court. 

These people, working on the timidity of tiie conservatives and on the 
scruples of the Hungarians, who have always been slaves of legality, per- 
suaded them to pause, when they came to the Austrian frontier, and forbear 
from persuing the invader beyond the territories of Hungary. 

On crossing thc^ Austrian frontier, Jellaehioh detach«d 18,000 men south* 
ward ; the remainder of his force subsequently took part in the second inva- 
sion, under WindischgratSv where tiie whole of it perished, except some 
7,000 men; so tiiat of the 66«0Q0 men who crossed the Drave under his 
command, 40,000 were killed or miKle prisoners in Hungary. 

Jellaehioh, instead of being repudiated by the flmperor, was named by 
him, through an ifnp^rial dearee. fron. Sehonbraun, on the 3d of October, 
commander-in-chief of all the forces of Hungary, with orders to place the 
country under martial law, dissolve the Diet, .aad annul all the enactments it 
had made in its own defense. . . * 

Mr. Francis Pulsky,* Hungarian Secretary of State, and who had been 
left, after the dissolution of the Ministry on the 9th, in charge of Its duties 
at Vienna, had, at his own peril, published the intercepted correspondence 
between the Imperial Court and Jellachich. ' 

The effect of this publication, which revealed to the Viennese the perfidy 
of their government, together with the fact that it was provoking the vic- 
torious Hungarians to a war, resulted in the insurrection of the 5th of October, 
which commenced through an attempt on the part of the indignant people to 
prevent an unwilling regiment from being sent away to aid Jellachich. 

The people, having been fired upon, rose in arms, repulsed the troops who 
took part with the government, invested the palace of the War Minister, Count 
Latour, from whom the unconstitutional order had emanated. Latwir, in 
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great alarm, was led out into the balcony by bis friends, and promised to 
recall the eommMids he had given^ by which the crowd outsldt the building 
was entirely pacified. But returning to the back part of the house, he was 
sHo by those who had penetrated thither, and who were ignorant of what 
iiad just passed in the street. Wjffh A shout which drowned all explanation 
or entreaty, they dragged him down and hanged him to a lamp-post. 

Count Latour (together with the Arcb-Duchess Sophia, a bold and ambitious 
princess, and Dr. Bach, the liberal resegade, their tool) had been the inspir- 
ing genius of reactiont, and, like Lamberg, he was both perjured and a traitor 
to his country,^ whose constitution he had swoni to maintam, and whicfh hii 
was perfidiously involving in a war with Hungary. 

This insurrection placed Vienna in the power of the Diet ateembled in 

d)at city. It was soon known that Prince Windischgratz, who had put! down 

the insurrection in Bohemia, was . marching against Vienna. Kossuth had 

been anxious that the Hungarians should have followed up and exterminated 

Jellachich on the Austrian territory. He was more anxious they should 

furnish assistance to the people oi Vienna ligainst their common enemy, but 

he could not prevail on the Hungarians to cross the border without a formal 

invitation from the legislative assembly or executive of Austria, whilst on 

theif part, these authorities, though verbally inviting the Hungarians to enteiv 

and, although preparing to defend the city against the Imperial troops, had 

yet no man any>ng them who would compromise himself by that proceeding. 

On the 24tb of October Kossuth, with 12^000 volunteers and thirty pieces 

of cannon reached the Hungarian camp, and, on the 27th, persuaded the 

iarmy to cross the frontier to the relief of Viemia. On the 29th, General 

Moga begged only that the attack should be deferred for four and. twenty 

hours, that is to say until the 30th, a respite hd had the influence to obtain, 

and which enabled Windischgrat2 to enter Vitona, of which his troops were 

already in possession when the Hungarians attadied him on the following 

day. At the battle of Swechat, which ensued, the Hungarian amy, onl^ 

30,000 strong, including seythemen, found itself engaged, without chanee of 

diversion, against 60,000 of the troops of Windi8ohgp»tz. At first the Hun* 

garians were successful, storming the village of Mannsworth and easily 

routing the Croatians of Jellachich, but it was perceived, only just in time 

to save the army from destruction, that it had fallen or been led into a snare, 

so that the baffled Hungarians were forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

General Moga, who eseaped, after the. battle, to the Austrians, was never- 
tfieless, after the war, tried by an Aui^trian court martial, and alledged 
tn his defense, which the Viennese papers wexe allowed to publish, "I gave 
the army, bpund hand and foot, into the power of Prince Windischgrata and 
he had not enough wit or courage to take advantage of if 

The Hungarian army recrossed the frontier, and Kossuth having in part 
re-offioered it, retired, to Pesth to organise the defense of the kingdom 
Hgainst Windischgratz, who, he foresaw, would speedly invade it. 

Thus terminated the first campaign, begah with. 66,000 men, when Hub" 
gary was not only disturbed by two rebeUigns imd unarmed, havin^^ only 5,000 
disposable troops in the country, but When treachery had rendered its eonditiott 
still inore defenseless, and when dUpes or te*aitors deliberated in its councila 
and shared its Commands. From the field oi Pakhocd, whose watch-fires 
were distinguishable from the spires of 'Pe^th, it had led the Hui^iariaa 
army within sight of the steeples of Viepna« and, if the advice of Kossuth 
had been followed, would have, placed the arbitration e( the. destinies of 
the Empire in the hands of the Hungarian Diet. 
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SECOND INVASION OF HUNGARY. 

Vfidertaken taith' 320,000 men apainsi 70,000, t/ lehom wdy hajtf were armed. 

In Italj, tCharles Albert, more afraid of the republicans than of the Aiistrians 
had lost the golden opportunitj, and iras forced to sue for peace. Milan, 
whose uniuded population had driven out Radetsky in March, capitulated in 
August to the same Radetsky, when it had a royal army, and a king within its 
walls,' who had proclaimed his resdution to bury himself, if necessary, be* 
neatli the ruins of the city, in its defence. Insurrection had been put down 
in Bohemia, and the Imperial authority re-established in the capital, so that 
the Austrian cabinet was now at liberty to derote aU its resourses to crushing 
Hungary. 

Field Marshal Prince Windischgratz/, after the entrance of sereral co-op- 
erating armies, crossed the Hungarian frontier, on the 16th of December, 1848. 
The total force with which be invaded Hungary, from the west, exceeded 
85,000 men, inclusive of the corps of ^monich and Hurban, which entered 
from the north-western comer, and the force of General Dahlen, which opf ra* 
ted to the south of the Neusiedler Lake. 

General Schlick occupied Kaschau, Eperies, and the great road leading from 
the passes of the Carpathians on the frontier of GkiUieia, toward the 
Theiss, and intersecting the mountain region of upper Hungary, from north to 
south. He had entered on the £rst of December, and defeated PuHsky at 
Kaschau, although losing his chief of the staff, taken prisoner, and his second 
in eommand'amongst the dead. He then fought a drawn battle with General 
Messaros, at Siksio, and a few days later defeated him signally, at Bartza, and 
obliged^ him to retire aeroe» the Theiss. 

The orders of Schlick were to maintun himself in this region till he re- 
ceived notice of the advance of the main army, under Prince Windischgratz, 
when he was to push forward upon Debretzin. Encouraged by his success, 
he made, however, two attempts to cross the Theiss, but was repulsed by Gen- 
eral Klapka, and then took up the expectant position he had originally intended 
to assume, with a force raisea, by remforcements which had jomed him, to five 
and twenty thousand men. 

In Transylvania, P^chner was at the bead of from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand Austrian troops ; General Luders soon after occupied the south with ten 
thousand Rutoians, and the Wallachian regiments of the military frontier, 
tc^ther with other forces, numbered upward of thirty thousand men. 
Urban (the Wallak) and Janko had been as successful in raising the Walla- 
ehian peasantry, by the same means, as Jellachich and Rajacizs had been 
with the Croats, Serbians, and Sclavonians. Like Rajacizs, they operated 
through the Russian interest, with the Greek clergy ; and like Jellachich, 
pfo&Ud by the dicipline and subordination of the military colonies. 

In the norths- west, where the Slovack Hurban tried to rouse the Slovack pop-* 
ulation, which was better educated, and more within reach of knowlege of 
events, he never succeeded in raising in Hungary more than one batallion. 
The remainder of the Slovacks identi&d themselves with the Magyars, fighting 
by tens of thousands in the ranks, whilst it is worthy of notice, that in a Tike 
manner, the Catholic Serbians, Rnthenians, Germans, and Wallaks of Hungry 
(though not the Transylvanian Wallaks) made common cause with the Ma- 
gyars, y 
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In the BotAh, between AuBtriaius, Oroati8iM» fidavonians, Huu^rian Ser« 
bians, and Tarldsh Serbianis ( of whom, during; the second and third invaftiows^ 
80,0i)0 crossed the frontier), there were under the orders of Jellachieh and 
Knichanin, or garrisoning^tlie fortresses of Arad,Temedyar, and Es^eg between 
fifty and sixty thousand men, 

To face this invasion, made by 220,000 m^n ( inclusive of 160,000 regQ^ 
hurs), Kossuth, the president of the Committee of Defence, had but £rou 
65 to 70,000 men, of whom not more than 35,000 were regolarly armed, ayid 
only 10,000 had been disciplined as resulars; the remaind^ consisting of militia 
<Hr of newlyralsed and still undiseiplinea levies, waitibg for muskets or armed 
with pikes or scythes. There were not, in fact» at the" commenc^nent of this 
second invasion, 35,000 firelocks in the whole Hungarian army, and it was 
only by degrees that the remainder of the troops were provided with -them. 
KossuUi first established ^Mtories at Pesth and then at GroswardMn, together 
with moveable armorer's smithies, which followed the armies, repatriug the 
tnuskets taken from the enemy or which otherwise got out of order, and 
making up whole ones from the vaiious parts of those grown qtiite unser- 
viceable. 

Out of this force 4,000 oocopied Thorda, in Transylvaua^ under Ozets, or 
had been drivdn across the Hungarian frontiers ; 9,000 were stationed 6n 
the upper Theiss ; 10,000 under Generals Kiss and Esterbasy; in the soulh *, 
5,000 in the south-west, under Perczel, and 6,000 garrisoning Peterwardein. 

Ckmiom itself was, properly speaking, witihonta garrison, except the citisens 
of the national guard, who, armed with pikes and scythe^, did duty on the 
walls ; and the recmits, who ^assembled there to be armed and drilled for a 
few days, previous to their bei^g sent to jointheir different corps — * Kossuth 
judging that Comom ooold not l^ invested till the main ' western army had 
been defeated, and that» if that army were defeat^, it would retire upon Cb** 
mom and constitute a garrison for the fortress. ' 

The main western army, intended directly to check the advance of Prilice 
Windischgratz, comprised the best regiments in the service, and had been 
raised to 33,000 men. To the command of this army, Kossuth had been 
forced by cireumstRnees to appoint Arthur GJrgey. 



ARTHUR GORGEY. 

iroB$uth*9 nason for pronuOhj^ 'GBrpey'^^ehofraeter and conduct i>f ihat'ccm- 

' wmnder untH his retreat io F^eetk. 

Besides the odds of overwhelming mimbers, besides the rebellions of the Ser^ 
biaiis, Oroatians, and Waltachians (of Transylvania), and beside the fears 
of the faint hearted in the Diet, which be had to face ; there was this further 
difficulty which he 'had' to contend with, Uiat there was scarcely an officer 
above the rank of a ct^ahi or lieutenant; on whom he could rely, so perse-* 
veringly had tho policy of Austria perverted, or so jealously had it stopped 
t)>e promotion of those Hungarians serving in its armies, whom it could not 
pervert. 

This* had been one of the chief reasons of his selection of Gjrgey, whom he 
appointed, after the retreat of the army from fiwechat, to the chief command. 
Kossuth, who had long forseen that the sword would eventually decide the 
eontest, was pamfvdly aware o^•tbe disadvantage under which the papular 



ottuo labored, and M *■ urijr period bad out abwt bnoito a«Mrt«b what 
talant could ba disoerned unong ntbaltema, od whose fiddilj to their eounb-y 
be could rely. At tbii tim« hia attention was' called t« Arthur Oi>rgey. 
Qoi^gej, a HnnaaHaB by birtli wtd pareDtagc, had eari? entered the Aiutriaa 
army, which be left in consequence of a quarrel with a, superior c^cer, decided 
br a Court of Inquiry, whiah led. According to the outtom of the sertice, tt> 
Qirffey'a retirement, aithougb the case wai decided in hia t&vtar. Havrnff 
repaired to Bohemia, he dereted himaelf to the smdyof chenuetry, in which 
Mieaoe be becMoe a remarkable [vofioieDt. On the death of Us &tber, he 
retired to the patrimcmial estate in northern Hungary, and eadearcMvd to 
«IJlize hia tbeorelioal knowledge m mining operations. At & subaeqient 
period, when Kowuth was minuter, an iafluential member of Ibe Diet come 
to aak, for G r^e^, the place, then vacant, of engineec to the aunt. Kossuth 
refused i^Hud being pressed and asaured of the ability of the candidate pro* 
posed, replied, " I luow it ; if I do not appoint him to tiiat office, it is becanas 
probably before a year, I shall want him to make out of him a miniater oi war." 

G irgey was supposed at the time of tiie battle of Swechst to be thorn 
oughly compTomised on account of his having hanged Count fflchy, wboM 
family was rery jofl^efttial at the Cdurt of Austria, rad vb<na ha put to death 
fifter he had been leDteiiced as a tomtOT, thovgh no <«e else' would execute 
him. Count Zicby was a Hungarian noUeman, who entered Pe^ a few days 
bef<ia« the advance of the Ban Jellachieh, during the flrat inrasion, end in 
whose canioge a stock of treasooabte proclamations were discovered, which he 
had undertalien to distribute, 

Preyioua to the battle of Swechatt the obcuoe of Kossuth bad been limited 
to Gjr^y and Ivanka, a young officer of ^t^ jmimba, co whom be woidd 
have otmeerred the command, but who, bavins gone to Ibie Austrian camp with 
a flag of truce, whs detained prisoner, aoeording to the Aaatriui practice, in 
viotltion of all the usages of war. 

Duriog the iMtUe, after Uajor Quyon bad earned by at*»ia the village of 
Maonawwth, and just aa Colonel G^i^^ey Was atlaoldng Sweohat on the 
Auatrian c^tfir, which was thekey totbepoeition, Gener^Hogareealledhim. 
When Kossuth, who saw bow the Ocainnader in Chief waa compromiiing 
the success of tbe battle and the safety of the army, insisted on counter orders 
being given, Kog& resigned bis batoa of command. Qjrgey, coming up at 
that moment to complain of the ininnous effect of Uoga's orders, was ap- 
pointed to the command by Koadnta, wbio, at tbfetime, had no other choice. 

Kossuth, now (as throughout the war), was, above all, determined to have 
one main army, whose auperiority in qu^y, numbers, or in both these requis* 
ites, should enable it to beat any hnsdls army it encountered. This plan was 
judiciously baaed upon the convictjon, that occupying a concentric position 
8f[ain8t an eccentric attack (or, fn other wordb, operating witiiiR a circle whose 
diameter only his armies bad to traverse, against an enemy whose communica-^ 
tiona could only be kept up by making the circuit of its ciroiuuferenCe), be 
could, with one very superior army, successively defeat aeverel armies c<^leot- 
ively imany-fold exceeding the whole force at bis di^)Osal. 

Gurgey fbund himself, by the above circumstances, named U> a conomand 
in which subsequent incidents induced Kossuth to coi^rm him. This main 
army Kossuth had reinforced by his best men and by all the means he could 
control, being accustomed to say, " Whilst Qlirgey's amy wants uiything, 
do not let an/ one ask me for a pair of shoes." 

Gjrgey was unquestionably a man of great ability, who posseted a remark* 
able power «f fas<dn«ting those with whom he came in contact, and who sno- 
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eeedddin d^toitlAg ( with few ex^bpticnt ) «V6nr piibMo iURn in Hungttry, t6 
ft greater ^i' less extent, inehistve • of Kossuth himftdf. Hk ihilitaiy abililieft 
were principally of the administrative dvder, Ittotigb^ in fact, as almost, from 
the commencement of the war, he was maneavering rather with a poU^al, or 
factious object, or in conceit with the cfnemy than against him, his powers in 
this respect were never fairly tested. A shSlM and nnsemimlous party leader, 
in whom ambition and envy, developed by his sudden elevation, had swal- 
lowed up all gratitude, sense of duty, or patriotic feeHng, he conceived that, ex^ 
ceptittg for Kossuth, be could sway the destinieB of I^ngary, and hoped to do 
so, in opp^1»)n to him, by creating in his ftiisiy a party faTorable to military 
dictatorship. GOigey had been ordered by Kossuth (when Kossuth quitted the^ 
aimy, to ^epl^ to the Diet and brganise th^ military resistance of the country} 
to occupy Tymau, to fortify Baab, atid to await there the junction of Maurice 
Perczel's forc6 with his army. The first step of Gorgey was to endeavor to 
sacrifice Guyon, now Colonel, an Efigllsfamen, whom he could not influence. 
Aware of his, impetuous charaotery he sent hifii« with a vang;uard of 1,500 
men, to attack Tymau (agaiasl whieh beliad onco fiuled in consequence of 
mistaking the road), but detained the main body- which should have followed the 
vanguard. Guyon was surrounded in the night by the whole army of l^monich, 
and only cut his way through it by daring and good $:>rtune, with heavy loss. 
Abandoning the inti'enchtaents of Kaab, on pretence of the hard frpst setting in, 
Gorgey exposed Perczel, who was making for that city, to be overwhelmed. 
PercJBel, however, having receiyed timely nbtice, in&rched eastward ; but Gor* 
^ey , following a parallel direction to the north, and without attempting to unite 
with or succor him, allowed. his forces-— which amounted tp '6,000 infantry and 
cavalry, and some thousand pike and scythe men— to be defeated and dispersed 
by the army of Prince Windischgratz. Kossuth, learning that the main Austrian 
army had |fressed forward against Perczel, and that Gorgey was too far north 
to effect a jimction with him in time, now ordered Gorgey to return by a forced 
march to Raah w.h^re he might hi^ye pyerwhelmed t)^e r^er ves of Windischgratz 
left in that city. ' This order he ditobeyed. Fmrthermore, KossutU gave him 
positive instructions to figl^t a h^tUe, in any case, at some distance from Pestt^ 
because, even if defeated, a fresh, stand might be made at Buda, to cover the 
passage of the Danube (for which the Committee of Defence had taken every 
military precaution), whilst, if defeated at Pesth it$elf, the .confuision would 
have endangered the passage of the inver. Instead of fighting that battle, 
Gorgey retired directly to the capital, where he arrived on the 3rd of January. 



THE DIET NEGOTIATES-KOSSUTH CONTIKUES THE 

DEFENCE. 

. Whsk Gorgey was retreating upon Pestk^ consternation seized the Diet. 
A majority of the representatives believing resistance hopeless against such 
overwhelming odds, saw no al'temafive but making the best terms they could 
with Prince Windischgratz, who led them to believe in his willingness to 
negotiate. Kossuth, although convinced both that effective resistance eould 
be made, and that the Austrians would only treat for the purpose of gaining 
time to enforce unconditional submission, deferred to the expressed wish of the 
majority, which, by virtue of his powers as President of the Committee of De- 
fence, he was not bound to consult, and agreed that they should send a dep 
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Btation to endearor to make termt ; bnt determined at Mie Bsme time to itlira 
with the Diet to Dcbretiin, behind the mBrabea of the Theiss, to prepan tn 
any event for the defense of tJie country. > 

Count Louis Batbyuiyi, who had letind fcrxo. Pestfa on Uie 28th of Sep- 
tember, had, after the unquestifHiable nomination of Jeilachich, on the 3rd of 
October, by the Emperor, to extinguish the Ubertiea of the country he ravngedy 
offered his aerrioes to M. Kossuth. The Count had repdred to the army, but, 
compelledbyinjurieB through a fall from his borve to abandon his active duties, 
bad resumed his seat in the Diet. Desponding where Kossuth saw hope, and 
credulous where be saw nope, Bathyanyi was chosen to head the deputation 
sent to the camp of the Field Marshal, and started with his companions on his 
mission, whilst Kossuth with the Diet quitted pesth on the 3rd of January, 
1849, )a retire to Debr«tiin, behind the marshes of the Theisa. 



BATHYANYI TREACHEE0TJ8LY DETAINED. 

Whkm Bathyanyi reached the head quarters of Prince WindischgratE he dis- 
covered, at Kossuth had anticipated, ^at the Prince was only sealing to gain 
time. When Bathyanyi therefore determined to retire, although be had come 
over with a flag of truce, he ^as politely detained. When Windiscbgratz had 
made further progress his captive was rigorously treated; at a subsequent pe- 
riod he was tried and condemned to four year's impneonment, and then after 
the surrender of Comorn tried over again on the same charges, sentenced 
io be hsBged, and, having ineffectually opened the juggular vein, he was drag- 
ged out in that coliditiou and aliot 



GORGEY INTMeUES AGAlNST THE DIET. 

Obrgey maneuvm to get bet/ond reach of Koiauth, and of the Did. Bis trtaton- 
t^e proclamation — UnaUe io ttt/lueiKX hit trails— promoUi his creaiuret, and 
formt a Party. Degpairing of Ihf eaute, approaches the frOJiiUT for the 
supposed purpose of laying aoten his amu. Qityon delivers the army bt/ 
storming and carrying the Braniaiio Pass. 

G&BOBV, with bis force which, after garrisoning Comorn, amounted to ZS.OOO 
men, ascended the bank of the Danube as far as Waitzen, and then conUnuing 
in a northward direction struck into the mountain country. Giirgey being cut 
off fhnn-all bommUnication wkh the Executive, attempted to phi ttato estcu- 
tiou his design of forming a mihtary party, end of establishing through it a 
Dictatorship. He addressed a proclamation to bis troops, in which he declared 
th^t. "at the Exenutivt and the J)iet fiad left Ptslk leithout aduittng him, the 
army would (td in future for itself." 

But, though Gorgey was a man of decided ability, he had lived so mncb in 
A.uGtria that he did not understand his own countrymen, and had totally mis- 
taken the spirit of his troops, The army, which remained thoroughly par- 
liamentary, received in silence or with marked disapprobation the undutiful 
and factious suggestion he had made. Guyon, bis second in command, and 
Kagy-Sandor, the commander of bis cavalry, said openly at his table, " Wc 
b^ar there is some one amongst ua disposed to play Uie Csesju' ; he will be in 
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fio want of « finUtts H he does.f Qov^gcf, difiooverii^ his miatake, did boI 
attempt in a direct manner to pitoh. jnattem further, but now turned his atten- 
tion to forming a miittarj partj. For .this puipofie he sdeoted those offioesi 
whose pgUtieal moraUlj had been tainted m the Austrian ranks^ foreigners^ 
soldiers of jbrtoae,. aiui weak or ambitious men who were led away hj the 
idea of sharing in. an. arbitrary military rule. . He placed these men upon his 
staff, and. gave them oommands of regiments, squadrons, aiid battalions, where 
they could disseminate his ideas. His ordinary conversation was to ricUcnle and 
epigrammatise the Ezecutiye and the Diet, and these or any other impressions 
he wished to convey, were eagerly repeated by his creatures and admirers. 
This military or Gorgey party, perhaps never exceeded one hundred and fifty 
officers^' and neVer tip fo :the last yo^oment, si|ccedd^d in;perverting the ifidelity 
of the men ; but it did succeed in deceiving to a great extent uie Diet, the 
generals of the other annies, and Kossuth himself. The fact was, that from 
the position of these officers it was principally with them that they came in 
contact, and from 'them that the erroneous impression, was derived that the 
army was devotedly attached t6 Qorg^j, ... . 

After some unsuccessful skirmishes with the enemy, Gorcey divided his 
amy into twto oofps, and gave to both an eastward aiid parallel direction — ^he in 
person marohidg aioiig the frontier with 15,000 men, whilst Gnyon with 10,000 
took the lower road^ At this period QHrgej seems to have been disgusted with 
his want of success in carryia^the army with^ him, and discouraged by circum^ 
stances- whi<^ might have disheartened a braver man. A slance at Map No. S 
will show that an enemy Iras in his rear, and thait whilst the vast army of 
Windisohgratz was moving on his flank at the foot of the motmtain region (as 
it swept on from the Danube to the Theiss), another army tmder Schlick in 
front, oceupied the passes and positions if}ach must arrest Uie pcogress of the 
Hungarian avasy. Under these cirsumsttinces, Qiirgej had determined to 
give up the contest and lay down his amis ; and as he dared'not surrender 
to Austria, with whom he entered hexe into negotiations, there is slfrong^ 
reason to believe ihat .he contemplated dashing across Gallioia and surrender- 
ing to the Russians, and that he first entered into eommunicadon With them 
merely for that purpose. No other suppositkm will account lor his conduct at 
this period. Guyoii sett in vain to point out to him how he might destroy a 
hostile corps within reach of his line of marth, and afterward when Gorgey 
refused to attend to his stiggestionj uiider numerous dlsadvnntages attacked 
and dispersed it, capturmg a thousand men. Guyon divined 4he truth, and 
had become satisfied that nothing could be hoped from GSrgey. Before him 
was the Branissko.Pass, occupied by 16,000 men, who, it was Supposed, could 
have defended such a position against 100,000. Nevertlielete, wit4i bis 10,000 
men, the only chance of the salvation of 'the army was in carrying these 
positions, which both corps would have been Insufficient to attack. Guyon did 
not hesitfate. The Hungarians, according to their custom, stormed with great 
gallantry, bat w^e repulsed with great loss from these terrible positions. 

Gnyon,' finding the ease desperate, led in front his men again into the fire, 
whilst he pitilessly mowed down his own fugitives by the grape of his other- 
wise useless artilbry in the rear. In this manner the Branissko Pass was 
carried, and the enemy defeated and dispersed. When the intelligence re'ached 
Gorgey, be observed, " We have more luck than wit," but could no longer 
think of proposing to his army to surrender, if indeed, which is unlikely, he 
entertained any longer the idea. Meanwhile, Klapka advancing, had stormed 
and carried the bridge of Hidas Nemethi ; so that 8chlick, who was retreating 
with the army in reserve «t Easchau, and the wreck of that defeated at Bran-* 
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i»^o, liad bat^ one fine of retfent irooi Which GVrgojr eosli hav« eat hia off. 
At Toma, ColoDel Pillar, who had been sent dofm by Gili]g[ey, allowed 8ohlick» 
faowever, to eaoape him, and tbia general, one of the aolest ia the Austrian army, 
was enabled by his skill and his good fortune, to effect his juaction on fhe S7tli 
of Febmary with the main anny of Prince Windisehgrati, which had been 
engaged since the preeediDg day with the main Hungarian aimy, of which the 
chief comnuuMl had been given to the Polish General Do&hinski, and whom 
Gdrgey'a corps had already joined. 



DEMBINSKI AND THE BATTLE OF KAPOLNA. 

campiet9 vieiary, btUonike fowih day cldi§ei to TeHn, G&r^ey, n^ier dUohey* 
inff the ordir$ of hU Cb w w ia wfei^m* CkUf, Mdi a cami marshal on Am, and 
arrests him. Szemtre confirms the dscree, Desiswn of Xossutk, 

1 
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Uzmr DsMBurasi had aerred in Napoleon's wsdrs,. and been named 
captain by him on the field of battle. In the PoUsfa war of 1831, he made 
head with a small force for a whole day, againai the army of Diebitch, and 
was famous for a vay masterly retreat he 'miide through Lithoania, and 
which is justly celebrated among feats of that deseriptioii in military history, 
Kossuth had oeen an^oons to secure the service of a iniUtary celebrity for hie 
country, and the more readily-^onsidmng tihe proximity of Austnan, and 
indeed of Russian Poland—- accepted Pembinski in bis character of l^ole. But 
time seems to have impaired the talents and even memorv of this general^ and 
to have made bin q^uerolous and violent It was stud of him, that he had 
been so praised £or his retreat iu lilhailiai sevei^^i yes^ before, that he 
could think of nothing but retreadng. 

Such was the man under whom, with G(kgey*s corps for his right wing« 
Klapka's fpr his left, and himself in the center, iras fought the battle of 
Kanoka, between the two main armies and. the two Comma&ders4n'<%id^ 

On the 26th, the village of Kapolna was attacked by the Anstrians,- who» 
during the day^ twice took it mi wor^ twide driven out qf iti leaving behind 
them eight caanoa* On the 27Ui, Scblick forced his way down through the 
Sirok pass, and joined Windisehgrata, and Klapka was driven from his posi- 
tion ; reserves coming up the day was restored, a«id bolh sides retired, bul 
Prince Windischgratz hearing that Dembinsld had retreated, concluded that 
the Isfit army of the Hungarians was beaten, put ajprice on the head of Kos-* 
suth, and of the membem of the Diet ; aad sent off the joyful intelligence Xfx 
ate Imperial Court at Olmiits. Following up what be conceived to be hia 
success, the masses of his cavalry were routed the next day by the Hussars, 
who captured their artillery, From eight to twelve thousand men were killed 
and .wounded on both sides, during this long battlci whi^ resulted in arresting 
the progress of the main Austrian army, although Dembinski crossed the 
Theiss, and made amongst its marshes a retreat, which would have proved 
highly dangerous, had the Austrians instead of preparing to retire been ia a 
condition to pursue. 

Much mystery hangs over the circumstances connected with the battle of 
Kapolna. Grlyrsej and Klapka both allege that Dembinski gave orders to the 
left wing intended for the nght, and to the right wing intended for the left, 
over which, reciprocally, they had no control; whflst Dembinski clmrges 
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Gciigey yflA abandomiig the ftoiitians aaokiBed te hini, and- aoliiig bk appomUkm 
to the orden he j^eoeiTttd; vhel^bf Ae we of the battle was t^ompramiied* 
As f»r ae caa be judged, blame attaches both to Bembiiirici ahd to Goi^ey, who 
never agak atleaapted a jdecisiTe bbw. GOigey said aloud to las offieen 
and men, during the battle and aubeequant retreat, "this is what happena 
through being ixunmanded by IbceigMNU $ad (dd women.'' When the army 
reached tissa Fured, he convened a court martial to deliberate on the}nro'- 
priety of informing Dembinski that he had lost the confidence of the army, re- 
questing him to resign, and declaring-to-him that he :i7as a prisoner if he did not. 

Bartholomew Szemere was at this time with the army as Plenipotent Com- 
nuBsary of the ^ecudye and of the Diet. Hearmg of the court martial and 
fearing that the army would come, to a d^^kion which would place it in colli- 
sion with the government, he presented himself 'at the door of the council 
cbolkLb^* took hi« seat and saa^ned theiprooeediBga, thereby conmron^tsing 
Kossuth MAd the Diet Dembinski revising to resign, was placed under arrest. 
Kossuth, oa receiviDg tUs intelligence, inunediately came to the eamp from 
Debretzin to decide upon the caal^ Qo^y eOmineiioed by sfiyingt ^'H I 
were Dembinski and Dembinski were Gjrgey, and that he had behaved to 
me. as J ha^^ to. him, I anntfree to eoki&te thbt I would hare shot Imn— >yott 
may judge, therefore, of the^genciee of a c^toe which &reed me to such a 
direliction of my milit^ duty." Kossuth did not restore to Dembinski his corn*- 
mand, but neithisr did he confer it upon 41^^rgey, as. that <^^iera| bad expected^ 

Kossuth had by«tlu8 time discovered ifaat G^igey was ambitious^ When the 
news haid reached the Diet at Debretoia, that GKM^y^s anny> of which Ho 
tidings had been heard for several weefcs» waa eoraing down victorious from 
the Braniszko pass, and through Kaschau in purmit of Bchliok, its enthusiasm 
Ipiew no bounds, especially as- the- arrival of th6 victoniouB troop would affi>rd 
a seasonable reinforcemenlk agait^ the .overwhelnrfng force with which Win* 
dischgrats was rapidly drairing nearer to tbd Theiss, When it became known 
a little later, that G^iigcty was not m the bn^tle, a vote of thanks was passed, to 
Guyon, and it was ^eereod that the Action dioobi be commemorated by a 
marble eolumi^ on whieh lus name should be inscribed in biKoae ; but still the 
credit of combination was given to his superior in command* When Kossuth* 
hoover, saw Gujron, that general charged Gdtgey with being €»ther a traitor 
or a cowards and reqi»e$ted to he aent aUjwti^rei sO that he should not have 
to serve uader Qoygey's (nrdera. 

Kossuth, who loM become by this time a^uaiuted with the factious proda* 
madon which Gorgey bad issued on quitting PMh, e^cereiaed all his innu^ce 
to induce Guyon to use discbretion, offered bmi the command (d Comom, theil 
invested by the Austrians, which he accepted, and into which, after' many 
adventures, he made his way. Shading the effect which a schism might have 
at this critical junctore, and believing that Giir^y had a greater influence than 
afterward appeared to have been tho ease, with his army, Kossuth thou^ht^ 
by gratifying the ambition of that leader, to ensure his patriotic co-opa:ati<m. 
With this view, he sent for and addressed him to this effect, '* I now know 
you to be ambitious, but if you are ambitious, I have no ambition beyond that 
of seeing my country independent, and therefore, if instead of striving to 
make a party, you will devote your energies and talents solely to the task of 
securing its independence, and tell me what you want, whether to be made 
preudent, whether even to be made constitutional king, I myself will make a 
party for you, and the party I m^e will be no contemptible one, because it 
will comprise three-fourths of the nation;" 

But Goigey either could not understand such abnegation, or his envy would 



•ot pMnmit him to be beiwlden for aaytbing to Kossntia ; tJk any rat% inttead 
of responding frankly to this ap^al, he replied, "That he was Busjadged* 
that hie would co*opel*ate as heartdy ss he coidd, and aU he^asked, if he was 
so fortunate as to secure the natiotud indq>eQdence» was, a professor's chaiir of 
idsemistry at Pesth." NeTerthe]e8S» Kossuth took the preeautioiL of this time 
aoeompanying the army» to the chief e<»uiMaid oi whieh he appointeji General 
Vetter» a scientific soldier. 



m^ 



DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY OF PRINCE WINDISCH- 

6RATZ. 



£oiS9ttk marthu witk the army. An^riim^ dfioen from the Them to the Am* 
ubeina series of baMee^^Otiin^d^eated at Sxolnok'-^Windiaeh^rats twies 
ai Sfaimn--^ TcgauhBeczs^^at leeaeep and sd GSd^Uo--^ KoemM returns to 

' ^ Diet to prepare the Deeiairation of Independence. 



A FEW days alter, Gfenerals Damianicas and Vecsey crossed the Theiss at 

fizolnok, and signally defeated, on two successtve days, the corps of General 

V Ottinger. The result of this defeat was, that the main Hungariah army 

marched down and crossed the Theiss at Cihakhaaa (which is in the vieimty 
of Szohiok)) for the purpose of pushing along the lower road a little soudi 
of the railway line to Pesth, whue G5ivey was instructed to move in a par^ 
alld direction, a little northward of the tine, by which eYentually the Hunga- 
rians marched to the Danube. 

This design, was howeyer abandoned, for reasons which the limits of this 
pamphlet do not permit the writer to detail, and the whole army (with the 
ezceplioo of a small corps under Asboth, ^ich waii. directed to advance 
sk^wty abngthe railroad), reerossed the TheSss, strask northward, and again 
erossiAg it, followed along the line of Windischffrats's retreat* At this tihie, 
Vetter fell ill, and consequently, Gorgey, as semor general, irirtaally assumed 
the* command ; but Kossuth himself marched with the fnrny, and here fol- 
lowed that senes of victories, by which the hosts of Windischgrati were 
destroye4, in a series of pitched Imttles between the l^eiss and Danube. On 
\ the approach of the Hungarians, they were first altecked by the Austrians at 

Hatvan, on the 2nd of April. The Austrians were repulsed in the first day's 
battle, and attacked and routed by the Hungarians m the second. At Tapio- 
Bkse, the corps of Klapka was at fiM defeated, but Damianicas coming up, 
carried the positions of the enemy ; Windischgratz now prepared to make a 
stand in the strong positions of Issaseg, whose heights, covered by the inter- 
vening forests, and defended by batteries of 120 guns, were considered 
inexpugnable. After bein? three tones repulsed, the Hungarians, on the 6th, 
earned the forest, dashed through the burning vtilage, and stormed and 
captured battery after battery. 

On the following day, the AusMans, after a feeble renstance, abandoned 
Gi>dollo, and retired precipitately upon Pesth. Here Kossuth occupied the 
room prepared for the now crest-mllen Prince, Field-marshal Alfred Windisch- 
grati, ** the conqueror of Boheauaand Vienna," and slept at night in the 
bed he had quitted in the morning. It was now under8tood,that the power of 
the Austrians was thoroughly broken, and that if vigorously followed up, 
* / nothing could prevent the victorious Hungarian army from entering Vienna. 

It has been mentioned, that on the. second day of the batde of Kapolna, 
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Pnnee WinAschgrafei pteniatiifetydespatehed to the eonrt at Olmilla, an Iteectant 
of his dtcisive viotory^ and on this inteHigence, the Austrian eabinei aeted 
prematurely, by decluing the total abrc^tion of the Hungarian ConstitutioD 
andindependence, and its annexation to the Austrian Bmpire. At this period 
the intri^es of the archduchess Sophia^ had succeeded in inducing the Empe* 
ror Ferdmand to abdicate (a third of the four sovereigns unseated by the great 
year of resolutions), and the heir apiparent to resign his claims in favor en her 
youthful son, who had been {proclaimed Emperon ) 

To this. imperial aggressidn, Kossuth determined to reply by- what is«oim^ 
monly termed the Declaration of Independence, but which should rather be 
styled the de|K»itioa of the House of Hapsburg, because it only reiterates as 
a known fact, and does not attempt to estabHsh an independence, which, up to 
the proclamation from Olmiito, Austria had never ostensibly ceased to recog- 
nise, m* ventured to deny. ; 

This step required, of course, the sanction of the Diet, and the presence of 
Kossuth at Debretzin. Kossuth, therefore, now left ft»r that city. IMon 
quitting the army, he acquainted it with his intention, which was received with 
univer^ approbation. Qtfrgey assented, Ssemere made no opposition. Count 
Casimir Bathyanyi (cousin of Count Louis), diffidently dissented, but after- 
ward participated as minister ibr foreign affaks in Kossuth's government. 
Gorgey, as soon as Kossuth had departed, ejpresaed himself, however, adverse 
to the measure ; Ssemere^ always bold m principles and timid in action, subse- 
quently followed his ejcampk ; Bathyanyi has since recorded his protest to 
that effect. 

Nevertheless, this measure, Vhich both houses of the Diet passed by a large 
majority, was the bddest, moat judicious, and popular ever proposed and 
canried by Kossuth, except the enumcbation of the peasantry. It was seizing 
the opportunity legitimately, to break vforever that connection between Hungary 
and the House of Hapsburg,.- which had been a permanent calamity to the 
country through three centuries, and wfai<^, on no other occasiout could have 
been so irrevocably dissevered. 

Slaves, as the Hungarians have always been to legality, they would not 
have considered that bond broken, b^ mere cruelty or oppretsion/ but the 
avowed attempt to incorporate them with Austria, and the solemn declaration 
of the deposition of the House of Hapsbuig, made by the legitimately ap- 
pointed representatives of the nation, was conclusive, and no human power 
could now ever reconcile the Hungarians to that perjured family. 

This step ^as to Hungary what the execution of Charles the First of Eng- 
land had been to kingly power in Knrepe. Up to. that time, many» and in- 
deed most kings had suffered violent deaths at the hjuids of their subjects ; 
but the sluyer had been always regarded as a regicide assassin, or the royal 
victim as a usurper. . ^ 

It was the first occasion on which the principle ''of right divine" was 
set at defiance, and irrecoverably shaken, by the execution of the sovexeign 
09 a kinff far irtaicn toward hi$ piopU. . . 

So in the past history of Hungary there had been many and successful re- 
bellions and proclamations of principles, more or less r^ublican, and Austria 
had temporized and negotiated, but it was the first time that the deposition of 
the Imperial family forever had been decreed. This explains the seeming 
anomaly that a few politicians, who would venture on resistance, and even 
talk like Ssemere about republican institutions, before Kossuth had proposed 
them, were wanting in boldness to identify themselves with a measure by 
which they would have been irredeemably oomproinised. 
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. On tbe liidi of April ibe Diet decreed, f<ftr liiejmlkjoatedr and ioHhttrteBtoubp 
more fnily ftpedfied in the Deolaration of the Depoudoii of the Houee of 
HafMbarg* 

' ''That Htuigary with all it$ leffal pnmiioeB and eomiAiea ahoiUd be.pro«' 
claimed as a £rae» iadepeadeBtyrand 8tlf*«iibflttteiit Stale^ wbdie inlegrity and 
unity can never beattadcedk 

** Thai the dynasty of Hapshnrg^Lorrain, which. tieMheroasly and perfidi« 
ottsly took up arms against the Hungarian naidon, tried lo divide the Coantry, 
to annihilate the constkutaoh, i» prodnce haMd between dLfiisrent race8> and 
which was even so shameless as to call in a foveign power' (Ritoia^ to massan 
ore its subjects, which in thia w;8y haa torn in pieces Uie Pragmatic sanction, 
which haa Violated every mutnsl treaty, thii^ fsithless dynasty of Hapsbug* 
Lorrain, should be deposed forever as ruler in Hungary and ail its legal pro* 
vinces and countries, should be exiled and banished forever from all Ihe 
territories of Hungary, and siiould never be allowed the privilege of Hungarian 
eitas^iship* This bamshmenl should be pfoclauied in the name of the whole 
Hungarian nntios^ 

** That the Hungarian nation being, by a holy, unalienable right, self^sub* 
sistent, free, and independent, may proclaim its decided will to keep peace 
and friendship with alt nations of the worid^ so long at- its rights are not vio» 
kHted ; to iraep partlc|davly peaoe and friendship witii those people who were 
before united with Hungary, under the same ruler ; also with the neighboring 
Turinsh and ItaKan countries, and to mi(ke treaties and nliiances vnth them 
founded on inutual interests. 

** That the friture system of government) with its^ particularities, shall be 
detiberaled and decided hgr the Natiottal AeiseniUy. Until the new principles 
of government are dehberated \xpcfik and accepted, a president and responnbln 
miaistera should be elected and invested with 4he executive power." That 
president was Kossuth, elected tb the office b^ the style of governor of 
Hungary, and invested by th^ Diet with l^ietatonal powers, whic^ unhi^pily 
for his country, he subsequently too much hesitated to ezer(»se. 

Befbie quitting the army atO#dol](^ Kossuth bad given his instructions to 
Otfrgey; who had to some extent reaistu^d him by his c<Miduct, and on whose 
fidelity Kossuth thought that the fi^di: preposition he made eni^ed him tcT 
rely, although now convinced that h» mlltaiy eapadity was raither administra* 
tive than executive. Kossuth had perceived that the various battles had been 
rather gained by the enthvasiaiM of the men, and by tactics en like field, ^han 
by thoto strategical c(HnUnations by which whole ermieBdre cut off, and QSr- 
gey had modestly admitted *' that he wae not a general yet, though he hoped 
some day lo become one,^ and willingly nccepted the mfadstry -of war, for 
which he was admirably quaMfied, telaining Only, his command UQtil a Oom^ 
mander-in-Chief could be selected. During the time that Kotout^ aocompanidd 
the army he el^deiivored, with fiOnse success, to inidEe him believe that be 
requited by his fidelity tlHS truei which had been reposed in Mm -^ one moni« 
ing, for instance, Kossuth found him stretched sleeping On his cloak across^the 
threshold of his fKossnih'^s) apartment, and on wakening him un, Ihe gen- 
eral remarked, with simulated effusion, *' Where could I be better, man guard* 
ingthe safety 6f Hungary's defender."* 

• At this* time, besides that the presence of ^oseruth was imp^rativefy re- 
quired at Debretzin, nothing remained* but vigoroui^ly to- foiled up into the 
Attstrian territory the^hattered remhms of the invading tumy, and he there- 
fore gave to €^Jrgey, without attempting to prescribe the detafls of their exje 
cution, the following general orders, viz : - 
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FtnMl^, to yirii«ve «h0 «iniNift «f Coinoni» ekwely .mv€atod.imo^ Deeearibeir, 
and to raise the siege. Secondlj, takbg with him a part of that ganriscm* to 
MffWUf th^ main AustriAn annf to Festh^ if it went towards Pesth ; but if^ 
as there was ereiy reason to* sttppose, it ntrested aeross the frontier, to pnrsiit 
it without intertnissieii to Vieuw. In this case he was to leave twelve thou* 
sand men to observe the Austrian garrison in Buda (opposite to And indeed a 
suburb of the eily of Pesth)> and -woq, if thai ganison did not surrender,, were 
to besTege it: 



WRECK OF THE ARMY OF WINDISCHGRATZ -DRIVEN 

OVER THE FRONTER, . 

Austriam defeated in four deHoM ff Amlkhn'^IkftilUd eU Witittm and ai Oras* 
Star^o, defeated b^ ike ffafripm €f Oonwm -^ dtfmAed id Sway and driven 
across thefiiniier, Gbrsfey, to protract tke canqtmgn does not pmrsns tkem^ bui 
besieges Bttda in dUobedienee to Am orders, loess thereby nearly seven weeks, al* 
lows the Austriems to taUy and the Mussimns to some down^ 

Attlicr, who, in following up the Austriana whom he easUy defeated in four 
successive actions, had reaohea Pesth. Kossuth, after quitting the army, had 
written to recommend to him, if it it did not interfere with the instructions of 
G-'Jrgey, his commander, to seise the island b^ow P^th, <m Ihe Danube, and 
erect there batteri^, asJelkchieh, who was in Pesth, would probably retire that 
way. At the same time he advised Oj^gj^J of the counsel he had given. Gor* 
gey, however, frustrated this arrangement, and Jellachich, as Kossuth had 
foreseen, escaped with 7,000 men down tiie Danid>e upou mfitft The rest of 
the Austrian forces evacuated Pesth, leaving only in Buda a ganistm of 6,000 
., men undefHentse. 

The main Hungarian army new ptlshed iDiwatd to reheve CSomom. G«n*« 
eral G6tz, at Wiutzen, had drawn up 12,000 men» but Geneni Damianics at- 
tacked them with the vanguard whidli he eexnmauded, aad drove thou froni 
their positions. Reinforcements having come up he carried the town itself by 
storm, again attecked them outside the town, where they had fosmed in battie^ 
and drove them across the river "Irilih the Um of th«ir baggage, aitiUery, AOO' 
prisoners, and Cf^tz, their general, left dead upon ^e £eu. The Hihigariaa 
army now made a sweep northward to enable it to eioss the river Qrwi 
(which empties it)>elf into the Danube), which the Austrians made no attempt 
to defend, though they were discovered on the l^tfa of April, drawn up iir 
battle before the town of 6ros-Sfeario to the number of 34,000 men, under the 
command of Wohlgemuth and Bened^. They were immediately attacked by* 
Damianicz and l^lapka, with 20,000 men. Gros-Searlo was stormed and ta- 
ken, a:n attempt to turn the Hungarian flank repulsed, and ^e Austrians driven 
from their position with a toss of many gctms, three thousand prisonen, and* 
three thousand killed. Amongst* the latter were many grenadiers of tlie gnand,. 
whose duty is to wateh over the personal safisty of the Empenor, but who had 
been sent from OlmUts to the number of 8,000-— to sueh straite was Uie Impe* 
rial cabinet already driven—- and had arrived upon the field in time to make 
the abortive to attempt turn the Hungarian ftank, whieh- has been mentioned. 
'General Guyon, who, with- ahandfol of horsemen, had cut bis way into 
Oomora, and was now in command of that fortress, saBied xm the approaah 
of the main army, and defeating the Austri^s, whom he dfove to Araiiyq% 
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Qleflbrhig the left bank of the Danube. . Tkere lemained oilj io attaok ike Ans- 
trians on the other side pf the rirer. 

In anticipation of GSrgey's arrival, Gu^ron had thrown over a Imdge, upon 
which QiSrgey refused to trust his men, though Guyon crossed, over it with 
troops and heavy guns. In this mannei} inuoh time was lost, whilst a new 
bridge was being constructed. It was not till the sight of the 25th that 
the Hungarians stormed and carried old and new SaySnjr opposite to Comom, 
and on the 26th that the corps of Damianicz, Klapka, and In agy-Sandor, with 
his cavalry, passed over and immediately attacked the Austrian Field Marshal, 
Welden. During the battle, Gorgey, with his best troops, remained on the 
other side of the river. Welden was driven from his positions with the loss 
of his camp, a portion of his artillery, 4,000 dfead, dai several thousand pd^ 
soners. The same day he setre'ated, by'£[>r#ed;Qaifches, across th^ Austrian 
frontier. 

If at this time GSrgey had acted in obedrenoe ta the instniotions given him 
by Kossuth, he might have crossed the Austrian fixmtier on the 29 th,^ and at 
latest have been before Vienna on the 2d of May. There remained indeed 
noiv no force in the Austrian Empire, except the army of Badetsky in Italy, 
which could have offered any serious oppositioii to his march. 

But this termination of the struggle would have cut short the ambitious hopes 
of Gorgey, and was repugnant to the envious feelti^ which he entertained to- 
ward the governor of Hungary. It is evident from his subsequent conduct 
that he determined to protract the campaign, whether in the belief that oppor- 
tunities woidd be thereby still afforded him of establishing a military dictator- 
ship, or that he had already made that compact with the Russians, which 
there is some reason to believe he only entered into a little later* 

With the obvious view, from whatever motive^ of protracting the campaign, 
Gorgey sent forward one corps to Baab, and another into the Schutt island, 
and after losing a week at Oomom tnardhed upon Pesth. 

He had received express orders to leave 12,000 men before 3uda, and ta 
march forward with all his forces in pursuit of the Austrians.; instead of this, 
he sent 12,000 men forward, and marched on Buda with ihirtyr^ve thousand 
men, inclusive of seven thousand Hussars, quite useless in a seige, but withput 
bringing with him an indispetikible battering train, although there were many 
hundred heavy guns in Oomom. 

Hentze, the Austrian conmiander of Buda, who had 6,000 pien, and 247 
pieces of cannon, refused to surrender and bcnnbarded Pesth.. Gorgey hav* 
mg made an ineffectual attempt to storm Buda, wrote to Kossuth that be had 
no heavy gims, and was about to raise the siege. He was answered by Kos- 
suth, that since he had set down before the place, to avoid the injurious 
moral effect of abandoning it in the hands of ike enemy, he must take it ; 
and he was asked if he faad no heavy guns why he did not get them irom 
Oomom? 

Tlie heavy guns were brought — the walls battered in breach— Buda stormed 
and taken on the 21st of May*— Hentze mortally wounded, and five thousand 
prisoners captured, although a portion of Pesth had been destroyed, and 
one of the last acts of Hentze had been to attempt wantonly to blow^V 
up the magnificent chain bridge which connects Pesth with Buda-^ an attempt 
omy frustrated by the death of the Austrian engineer. 

Gfirgey afterward speciously alleged, and many of his partisans and ad- 
mirers have repeated after him, that this delay beibiFe Pesth )vas fatal to the 
cause, but that he undertook the seige by the especial command of Kosisuth, 
a part of whose second order they quote to that effect. 
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CMrgey, Ibefere mftrebth^ on Fefttb, belbre Oononi, iftd (»' the fiMlittt 

Inland, lost six weeks irretnevaUe to tbe cause, h&Ting Cfldj attaeWd beyomi 
^e Waag and Nenhansler, Danube, on tfae 16tii of JxAj, the reemited l!u«ei 
of the Austrians, whom, by this thne, the Bussians had come down dircMig'h 
Atistria to M9\fk, and whbse finontiier he shofdd have crossed at the end ol 
April. Here, as far as QUrgej is concerned, ends the second mrfudon. 

After his return to Comorn, he wasted his time in petty conflicts with small 
Austrian, corps on the Schutt Ishind/ which he might, at any time, have 
cleared at once.. It was his custom to engage the enemy with a Tery inferior 
force, and afters day*s< desultory tghting^ to enter personally inio acdon, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff, and at the head of some picked regiments, the cry 
being raised by his partizans, ^'Hurrah for victory T here eomee^CHligey;" 
when, of cdurse, the enemy was easily discomfited. 



THE SOUTHERN ARMY. 

TAe Southern Ausirkm army defeated fy Pereaei — Hneiof 8t* Teame 9 kfrmtd 
and carried. The enemy driven to the fraiOierfarirestet by iheMe^am. 

Mkanwhilb, in the south, very sanguinary engagements hftd taken pkee 
between the Magyars, under Percsel, and the SouUiem Austrian* aimy, of 
which the most formidable part consisted of Turkish Serbians. 

Turkish Serbia is nomintuly a Turkish province, but tiie Porte haa ocNioeded 
to it a constitution, in virtue of which, on consideration of a small tribute of 
about 195,000 dollars, it is allowed to govern itself as it chooses. A Turkieh 
garrison occupies the citadel of Belgrade, and two other pokits upon the river ; 
but without the precincts of these fortifications, no Turk h allowed to hold 
property, nor even to take up his residence on tiie Serbian territely. 

This constitution, the Turkish government, aocordhig to its ewsteii, ha» 
scrupulously respected ; one of' the chief reasone tiiat the Ttiidrisli Empire has 
held together being, that it never, likef all the eter edntiiiental g(ovem- 
ments of Europe, attepapts t6 retract and to mume ooncessioAS it has been 
forced to make, and that it is a ruling principle of its poticy to> fiepeot, what 
is termed there, " the right of insurrection/' The Serbians are about one 
million in number, ruled by a native prince, and native Senate. The whole 
population may be considered prosperous. Every man is armed. In chavaeler 
they are brave and enterprising, although no match f(M^ the MagyaiB— akvewd, 
selfish, and filled with political ambition. Knichanin, who soon after led the 
Serbian sympathiset-s, was Commander-in-Chief of* the nmall rognhNr amy 
kept up by the Serlnan government. 

It was soon obvious, that although usually many times more nrnnerous than 
the Magyars, this southern army stood no chance with' them in the'field. . It, 
therefore, entrenched and fortified, in' strong positions, like those of the lines 
of St. Tamas, on the caiial which 'unites the Danube and the'Theiss> or te 
famous position of Titel, at the point of confluence of the Theiss int^ tlie 
Danube, covered by an inaccessible marsh, in which, the Yemaine of tUs 
southern army, when finally routed und dispersed, took reftige, and kam, 
whence it could never be expelled. When the Austrian army rentned - int^ 
the open field it was easily defeated. When it retired behind its entrenehmesia 
these vrere stormed by Pefczel, who was frequently repulsed witili loea. At 
length, after carrying several strong positions, he iedk br storm the fampM " 
3 ' 
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tMm Taf»aii, sUuif Mering 6^000 Sevbinaft in the trencibes. In tike Soatb, Hme- 
t999f ttoeploQ iw9 er three froatier poiat^ where protected by fortresdes or for- 
tificatknii thw eevthem army h%ii been driven^ Vke the cmiY of Windischgrati, 
froM Ifae Smligtifien lenritonr. Bern had alrmdy ezpulsed both the Austrian 
and Ituasian anmei firooi Traqayhraaia, in one of tha moat manrelom cun- 
paigna Nm«d#d in ihe mitttaiy anaak* 
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BEli'S CAUFAI6N IN TRANS YLYANIiL 

9wmi9iigmg\j attemptedy wih 4*000 BiAn» the «onqueet of Transylyania, de- 
fended by 16,000 Austrian rctgulara and 30,000 Wallachian insurgents, to 
whose aid 10 or 12,000 Russians were called in shortly after. A few hundred 
men under General Caets had obstinately maintained themselres in a strong 
position near Thorda, one of the western passes, which facilitated to some ex- 
tent his movement, and he knew ^kU he oould count on the warlike spirit of the 
Szeklers if he could reach them ; but itheir country is situated at the south- 
'aattani vt^tmit^ oC Tianayhrania. I>eacending through the passes of Nagy 
Banya, tpward ue end of DeeeBiber> 1849» he defeated one of Puchner's gen- 
erals at iSbo and at Deecz, and marched on Glausenburg, . which Puchner 
eyjieuaMl on hja awroaeb» to oaiicentrate his forces and orerwhehn the inva- 
der. Bern* instead of ibUomdng Inm up, marched to Bistriz, where he attacked 
and defeated Urban and drofve hhn over Uie frontier, and then came down to 
Hennaastadt b the santh» whieht with a for inferior force, 1;^ tried to carry by 
assault acrainsi Pnchnc^'s army* B^ulaed with loss, he retired toward Yis- 
agna, and pushed ft»rward a small corps a» far as Muhlenbach near Carlsburg. 
Atl«eked by ovc^rwbelmlng fiwcee he waa defeated at Yisagna, one wing of 
his army ci^ off aind dispeisedy whilst the cms be had detached to Muhlen- 
bach was overpowered by the garrison oC Carlbj9un[i which massacred both the 
priscmers and the fngitiive Magyar fiimilies^ Cut off pn aB sidest and reduced to 
]»90(KaMik» Bciopk wiw snnmpned to lay down Us arms. But he had sent to 
Hungary fon rein&roenients» which he cakuja^ must at this time be coming 
tbveiugk tb^ Maloa passea; bar theiiefi>re turned westward, carried Muhlen- 
bach by sloim« and entrencW himself a little further on, till the reinforcements 
which Kossuith had sent oomld jmn hin^ The vanguard of these reinforce- 
afteats having feaehed him, he dispatched Colonel Count Bethlen». who had 
erauaanded one wing of hk am^ in most of the actions fought, to briDg up 
the remainder. Bethlai^ who started on an llngUsh hunter, and went straight 
across the country, premised to reach the reinforcing army before midnight* 
Bern calculated ikalL they might be upon the ground by eight b the morning 
and attacked in consequence, but the road was. blocked up Xy many tbouaana 
wagons full of fugitives, so that Bethjeo, though he started with the troops at 
the hour agreed upon, was several hours longer on the road than had been cal- 
culated. In the meantime Bem had been overwhelmed, had lost a part of his 
artilkry, and was foreed precipitately to retreat, which he did till he met Beth- 
ton with his troope, which now raised the force of Bem to S,000 men. With 
thase, turning fiercely on the. enemv, he repulsed him. Bem had his finger 
amaahed by a buttet in this action, and in passmg through the. next village, atter 
the enemy was repulsed, called out from his horse " For some feUow to come 
and eut that off for bun I" 

Following ap Puehner^ Bern now defeated him with great slaughter ^ Piski, 
and teoad him to retire in coni^tsion upon Hermanstadt, which it was now ex 
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ptefted thai Bern would agtia atteek. Instead «if mardiiag townd Hcr> 
manaCadft, h<mever, Bern passad under the guns of Carlabur^, atmek Bordi- 
^tad tiH he laadfaed Goruhra» and plaoed himaelf in oomaiimeatkm with the 
Saeklen. Meai»rhiie, irom 10 Ip 12,000 RuastaBs had esftei^ thiouffh the 
aoathem pasaea, and Urbaa, with a large foroe^ had re-entered TransYiTaiiia 
through the pass of Biatrii» where he eaailj defeated a amaU body left bj 
Bern in obsenration. 

Bern ittiBediately aatpehed on Bktrii, defeated Urbaa, again drove him 
aeroM the frontier, and rettumied to the enyiroils of Megyea aiML Cbrfalva. 

Meanwhile, Puchner, whose whole force was duniosable by the arrival of the 
Bnatians, and who knew that Urban had entered by the Bistria pass; but was 
ignorant of his defeat — so rapid had been Bern's movements— now maneu* 
vered to torn Bern's position, and to get in his rear, exercisiiig mn^ ingenni^ 
to cut himself off fnm his own basis of operation^ Bern no sooner peroeived 
the error than he eame down by feieed tnarehee npom Hennanstadt^ garrisoned 
by 6,000 9assians,» and took the eity by assault, ci^tnring or kilhag half their 
number and obliging the remainder to escape during the night through the 
pass of the Boflientfaurm into WaUaAia» widi the ms of their b^pgage and 
artillenr. 

Pttchner, terrified by the intel%eace that whilst he was pottering about to cut 
Bern off, that general had defeated Urban in theJiorth uA the Basmans in the 
south, now retreated in great diseoorageiuent iqson CSronatadt where Beas and 
his victorious army arrived on the IsSk of Xn^» and drove Austrians and 
Russians together, preeipitately out ot Traasylva»a» which he had cleared of 
55,000 enemies in an eleveii week's campaign. Bern waa seconded by three 
admirable officers^ General Gaeta* CoI^mI Qall, and Count Bethlen. 

. Such, in the n<Hrth-west and ceaike, in the south i(nd in the east, was the re* 
suit of the second invasion of Hungary,, winch, like the firsts left the Austriaa 
Empire at the merejr of that eouukiy, an opportunity of which Hungary was 
prevented from proiting by the penreiMsess of one of her owb chikven. 



THIRD INVASION. 

With S75,0Q0 men Qffam$t 140,000. Amtna,to Ukun theaiidijf tUtnia, mr- 
ftnden her Indefendenee io th» Tear. JSuUaUon ^ Bussia — Nichdat only 
ddermmed h imUnfme, wken aawtd ^ the catfmvance rf G^rgey, 

Tsa third invasion of Hungaiy, took place in consequence of a compact, 
constituting one of the most remarkable political events of modem times^ and 
involving no less than the surrender of Austriaa independence to Bussia, 
toMther with the independence of all tiie other European Despotisms. 

Previously, Austria and Bnssia, though making common causes to oppress 
liberty, and retard progress, had been oj^posed on manv points, where their 
interests were at variance. Prussia maintained an independent action, l^ 
leaning alternately on one or the other of these adverse powers. The petty 
German powers could coquette, alternately with Prussia and with Austria. 
Naples, Tuscany, Modena, and the Papacy, or rather it should be said, the 
Jesuits, who, by this time, had recovered Uieir influence, forfeited since the 
^ death of the last pope, looked exclusively to Austria Ux protection. 

With tiie surrender of Austiian independence, that of all these govern- 
ments became forfeited to Russia, so .that at this moment^ she commands as 
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lAysoluiety «t R6m«, iti Tienna, ib B^}m, and at H^ples^ aa hi ker owtt 
pto/fiAces df M0660W or Kaaan. It was tiot nitkmt fl stniggW, that the Prinow 
«f the House of Hupslmrg ooaa»en1^ tof deelme into hereditary prdH^otuak 
of the Russian empire ; hul there was no aHemaHve. An inexpected good 
Ibrtuue only had prerented the rtetorkms Mh^ara from mardwrig to Yieima, 
pbssessiAg thenserves of the resoureesHif l^e Emfoi^, and opeving a cobbobu^ 
nication with Italy. Possessed of arms sujQIcient, they woukL have* had wil;hia 
a* month, 800,000 men ki the field, Agahist frhdm: there was notfamg to-aiikke 
head, but Badetsky'a army in Italy, whose rear, w^ sidi an o^mtoniiy^ th« 
Italians would have agun assailed. 

Neither was this protectorate 46 eaeify eoiiceded. Great as weie the .pios^ 
pects k afforded to the ambition of th^ 7sar, i^ was aeoompamed by eorres* 
ponding perils* Russia is not the power, which h is the constant aim' of her 
di|Hom^ to^make the World belierc she is. A glance at mi^ Ko. 5, will 
suggest some idea of th^ dangers whieh beeet^ afid m the causes of . wealmesa 
trhfeh enfeeble her. -I^e is said te hate $ miUitm ^ men on paper, ih realky 
tbey do not amount to 6OD>0Oa 

' %o great and meorrigtble ie the peculation, pertadiag all brandies of the 
service, and so fatally does it operate on the providing and provisioning* of the 
troopis, that k Russian regiment starting ilKim the center of «thv Bnspire, often 
looses more men before reaehkig an enemy's eounlry, Iban British reginnenta 
lost on the average, durh)g five year^ c«mpaigiiing in the Iberian peninsula. 

Russia has never, since 1^15 fand ^Uf «A the nationsof Eurc^ were with 
their governments a^inst Napdeon), beeik able to fend more wan WO,OM 
men across her fr6ntier, nor to assemble 100^000 on one batde field. 

It would' not do to seiid any but the best tioopa into HiUigary, and, if these 
wt6re beaten, the war^wouM be transibrred into Poland; wlure 13 miUioas of 
P^les woirid seize the opportunity to rise agadnst the hated rule of Russia. 
' Furthermoo'e, a widely ramified conspiracy was known to .have been organ"* 
ized, and set on foot, anbongst ihe Russian ndbka. It majrvroear strange to 
western readers, that a conspiracy could be known to exist in Kussia, and yet 
remain unpunished. But, in a country where among certain classes, every 
tenth man is through choice or compulsion a police spy, the art of conspiring 
has been pushed to such peifectiolv itiAtl ihi ulscoTery of what is called '* an 
outer circle*" gives no clue to more important members and leaders, and hence 
in hopes of getting at the latter, the humbler class of the &itiiited liare some- 
times been left unaisliirbed by the police for years. ^ . . 

Many Russian officers of high rank, aftetward ofl^red - the Hut^garian 

Sovemment to pass over with their troops, in the event of their leader being 
efeated in a decisive battle, and the proof of the existence of the conspiracy 
mentioned, may be found in the sentences of death and exile to Siberia, "pub** 
Hshed in the ** QxizeUe de St. Peterthouiy/'iniht ensuing winter. 

For these reasons, at an Imperial counsel over which the Emperor NichokHT 
in person presided, all' his counsellors, ^xcepfingtwo, voted aginst interventioii 
in Hungary, as periling the* existence 01 the Empire, and FieM Marshal 
Pfince Paskiewitch, who Was destined to command the RussiaD e^tpedition, wao 
one of those most warmly, opposed to it: 

"the ISmpefor however, remarked, that notwithstanding the exceOent argn* 
mcnts they set forth, he had determined upon intervention, /or rettims kimon 
only to himAdf, ' 

Experience had long siilce taught him, that although he possessed wonderf^ 
Caciirties for discovering the secrets of other cabinets, he ha^ never'been uble 
to count on preserving those of his* own. 
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' SemyHk^te^m tba ste^omgest nmttid bftsed oft ciraumstaiitial ^ndgnfoe,ior 
Mieving that theso "" reasQDs." ta. wbicb the JEmjperor Niekdas alladed, wan 
9D undeiBtaiidmg whiek ho had akteady entered into with' Ooigey.. 

Q^'g^y's frequent inlenommttiucalioft mik thfi^Boaaum QtaSmia, durii^ ike 
ei^suJiig campaign ; kis dii^atobea to Paskiewitck» discorered on tke penon of 
afemue relative repairing to the EoBsian keadquartera, were not reqnined to 
prore beyond all donbt, msX suek a e<anpact did eziat, ^cauae thia is abnn* 
dandy establiaked 1^ kis general condiuot, by lus morementa, and^by tkat of. 
the enemy* wkiek cannot possibly be aocon^^ for on any otber aupposition* 

It jnay peihaps be advisable at 4>nee» to state here in ezteanatton of hia guflt 
vkiok even with tkis palliation, is sufficiently gxeat to kand kis name down as 
a by-word of execration, to posterity ; that Uiere is every reason to believe 
that GKifgey was not actoated by any .mercenary motives in his betrayal, 
and that he neither stipulated for* nor rec^ved his **Mrtp pieeu q^ iUver.'* 
It is also more than probable, that he had n<4 idea of giving kis country and 
compaoiona in arms, to be bound and manacled by Bussia, wkibt Austria 
glutted h^ reT^enga upon iihem, but was himself to a great extent, deceived 
by Russian Di|domacy, which held out to lum the prospect of a constitntioiial, 
or at least independent monarchy, under a Busaiaa prince, to which he thoughts 
to play the part of a sort of Monk. 

At any rate, from the momejit of the march of the Bqaaaas Jto the relief of 
Austria, every move he made, wte-^-aa far aa hia fear of being treated by hia 
own anny,like Dumouriecpeimitted-^ exactly what his adTersaries ecnhi 
have desired. % 
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DEFENCE FRUSTRATED BY TREASONABLE DISOBEDI* 

ENCE OP 60RGEY. 

Farcei lT<mght io hew offoinsi Eungwy* OSfpejf miake$ a dmiiofy aUaek on 
the franUer'''--ordered by EoswHk to mareh immediiaefy againH Paakieimich-T^ 
JtemaiM behind en iheconireay to tei ike AusHro-Museianarmy come i^ fmth 
him "^fighi^ a Woody batde tU Acs under mspidoue dreumsktncei — aff€dn at" 
taeke the enemy mthoui other tbfeet than io allom PaekiewUch to come tip; 

Hungoriain ]^<q>er money, 

■ 

Tst estimating the forces, moral and mat^al; bk^ou^t to bear against Hun- 
gary in the third invasion, the compficity of GGrgey with the invaders, is an 
element, which above all, should be taken into account, because without that 
advantage over the Hungarians, I think that a succhict narration of the cam- 
p»gn, wiH satisfactorly show the reader, that the tiiird combined inroad of 
Austrians and Russians, wouM have resulted in the same confusion and disas- 
ter as the first and second Invasions. 

The third invasion of Himgary, UkAl place with fW>m 375,000 to «X),000 
men, of whom, nearly three hundred thousand were regular troops, out of which 
150,000 were Russians. The rest consisted of Turkish Serbians, Hungarian 
Serbians, Transylvanian Wallacks, Sclavonians, and Croats. 

To oppose these forces, the Hungarians had now 140,000 armed men, of 
whom* fifty thousand might not only be termed disciplined and veteran soldiers, 
hftvingf fought victoriously throu^ • the last campaigns, but constituted the 
finest troops on the continent of Europe. They were in possession of the strong 
fortress of Peterwarddn, and the impregnable fortress of Oomom — Araid 
surrendered during the camp^ugu to the'beaieging Hungaiian army. 
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Huijpay was iKyir Mttiled from i&aat diibx«iit q«iffters.--*-FroBi tte AwtaJan 

Ircmlier (opposite Tienna), by 75,000 Austiians, under tlie eommiand of liie 

y ottsg Emperor and Marahid mynaa, aod by S5,000 Bnnittie under Panintin. 

f From tbe frontier of Avstrian Polimd, by tbe Busmn Command^*iii-Chief, 

Field marshal Priaoe Paskiewitcb, wko marched down through the passes of 
, Dukla with 80,000 men. In the eonth by Jellaiehich, who, between regular 

troopa, insurgents, Turkish Serbians, and the garrisons of Esseg and Temesrar^ 

had upVard of 100,000 men. Qn the eastern or Transylvaniaa side, by 

I 36,000 Kuasians, under Rudiger and Lndere, by 90,000 Austrians and 30,000 

[ ' WaUachians, mining 86^000 men. Thia is without taJdng into aecoimt ysrious 

irregular corps, brought sueoeswely to reaiforee the Various anmes, or 
employed lor a time. 

The great northern passes through the Carpathians, by which the main 
Ruaaian irzpeditaon' was desceHading, can only be {Mtyperly commanded from 
Dukla, on the Gall&cfan side, (ossuth had been incfini^ to ideze and occupy 
this position, and to carry the wnr into OaUlda ; but a tiimd party in the Diet» 
aile^, that Di;dda being in Ausddan Poland^ which adjoined Russian Poland^ 
it would be affording Rinshi a pretext to intiofsre; At this ^e, CaTa^nac, 
the French president^ was racemi^ assuranoe^, ttet the Russian intenrentioii 
^ in Transylvania, had only taken place <mi the demand of the inhabitants, and 

without the authorisation of the Russian cabinet, and Sir Stratford Canning, the 

British Amhassador at Constantinqple, had been assured by the Russian 

Ambassador, Mr. Tltof «-- and repeated to his fellpw diplomatists his ecnyicdon 

A of the truth of the assurance — &at Russia had no intention of #interfeRQg in 

Hungary. 

miether or not Russia adopted this determination, Kossuth, in the first 
instance, counted on overturning tiie Austrian Bmpre, before ibe armies kA the 
Tsar could have been brou^^t into the fi#)d. When the .delays of Giirgey had 
allowed Austria to recruit ner strength, and Russian troops to come down to 
her assistance, he stiU leckoned confidently on the gm iuTmcible army he had 
got together, (wfaiioh, after ally never was fsorly beaten but betrayed |, and on 
9 general system of defenee» which had been aucc«»ful in tbe second invasion, 
and which there is every reaaon to conclude, wovdd have been so in the ttdrd, 
bi^t for the diaobedience and treachery which frui^rated tbe cgmtmiation. 

The third invasion may, properly speaking, be considered to begin with the 
attack, tardily and desultonly made by Gkirgey, with a part of his force, near 
the frontier, between mx and seven weeks after he abpuhl have been there, 
and when instead of finding twenty or thirty thousand broken spirited and 
harassed troops to oppose lum, he had near one hundred and twenty thousand 
Russians and Austrian^ to contend with. 

Gorgey, from the 1^ of June to the jKOth, had pushed forward, acrosa 
the rivers Waag and [^euhausler -* I>anube» amaU corps, which were ii^ gen^ 
eral successively repulsed, and gave the enemy due warning, and fall time, to 
concentrate forces which e|iab)ea then^ four-fold, to overmatch the Hungari- 
ans in U)« field — Gdr^ey himself, the laat days operating with his picked 
troops, and being victorious where he fought» at Szered, from whence, how-» 
ever, on the following day, overwhelming numbers obliged him to retreat. 

The r^pul&e of this attack, on what may be termed tbe Austrian frontier 
line, was followed by the Austrians and Russians assuming the offensive, a 
few days later, by attacldng Raab, which, after a hard day's fighting, its gar- 
rison of 6,000 Evacuated, retreating on Comom, whilst Emetty, one of the 
bravest of the Hungarian ^nerals, was cut off with 6,000 men, and obliged 
to retreat upon the Hungarian army of the south* 



IfDW^ iMhrmy, who htA so hag d^5red tfttftoUag the froflUff llbe €f At 
AvBiiianis imu Ofdered to do mi, li^«ally lo«ghi whut majr l|0 itenoed Hio 
battle of Stored, when pontiyely commanded by the goveiMA^ ttot to^pit^ 
battle theve. 

That k to «ay, thfat Ha aoeii M SoMttft feuftd thiil CMrgey Imd delayed to 
erosa the frontier iM Hitsaiaa sMnfi^room^ta had opttio down, liAd Uiat ho irae 
aasured that Paakiowttch was dtbont to invade Hvngarf from GalUcia, ho 
(KosBotb) had foimed ft^sh ooAibinatioM, in pomuatiio of irhic^ Q^tgof had 
been ordered to M bock. When the diaob^diodco of Q^rgey had rendered 
this impossible, Kossuth peremptorily commanded Uoii to t^tire ofi^Peeth by 
forced marehes, with fill his troops, i$k» Hnete ite Tidlroad to Ssolnok, where he 
would find an anny under F^srewA, and with Uikl ^mbmod force fatt upon 
Paskiewkch> as he was descending fii^m tho pCUMSs of tOie northern IM 
ootttttry. 

Q^tgey, M the tisso he revolted tins order, had taider his eototrol more than 
half of the military force of Hnngioy In Humble, ttid threo-fduiths of its 
strea£;A« After leavmg ft suftcl^t gaitlBea delcnd Oostiom* he might bar* 
marched with from 00 to 70,000 ^ling men, «nd at Ssohiok hav^ united 
with fif^om 90 to 40,000 ttiore, of whote hfiJf Wete effidehtly famed, and aJl 
would have protod useful iiuidliMieB* 

By obeying the instructions (or ratheir, it shimld HoW bo said, Ao peremp* 
tory commands) of Eossuthi he irould, it&tehv^ hftvo been able to 411, with 
a great superiori^ of force, tipoii that tery army of Paskiewitck, w^ch Mib- 
soquently, with nttle mdre thun hall of his chosen troops, f iMsheaitened by 
three sanguinary and bootless battles, and « ^Bseomraging aefe*t,) ho essUy 
drove before him, when forced to nttaioiK it. ? 

Can it reasonably be doubted that ftse!rioiis a&d tfeimyus aUaolt, by 100,000 
men, unconquered and imdiscouraffed, would have failed to destroy Paskie- 
witoh? and Paskiewitbh beaten^ SevietonottS Ifagyan, would hate turned 
round oH the Austro^Busslitn army c^ fiaynliti, aiid Panii;^ Irhich it will be 
seen too that they proved at Acs ib^ sbffity to dtfeat^ wfUk fittle m^te than 
half its numbers^ 

The whole conduct tit CWrgey, from tiie time i^ tli6 fii«t aplyeatanee of the 
Rusmans in Hungary, howeter peq^ezfaig ii mliy have ^peared at tho time 
to bis companions in anas, bears, when afterward reviewed with tk eompari^ 
son of dates and facts, in evesry act tho impiess of tmiedstakeabl^ ^ftnivtiice 
with the enemy. 

From tins time, whilst affecthi^ to treat the Ailstrians with a SOkitempt, 
which was the popular foeting in his army, accustomed, so ij^variably to beat 
them with anythmg like equal numbers •^ he spoke of the invasion of the 
Russians in the most discouraging manner, magnified their numbers, power 
and resources, and represented the contest against them as a conflict against 
hope/ At the same time he expressed his opinion that Uie Russians were not 
so hostile to the Hungarians, nor so friendly to Austria as they seemed, and 
hints were thrown out of a constittttiomd and independent monarchy under a 
prince of Leuchtenberg, or the Grand Duke Constantine. Russian officers, 
on various preteicts, came frequently to his quarters with flags of truce, taid 
did all in their power to confirm Uiese reports, which were easily spread far 
and wide, and went far to paralyse the influence of Kossuth in rousing^up the 
ootintry* To all the ordets, prayors, and threats of Kossuth and the Diet, he 
replied by protestations of fidelity and obedience, and promkes diat he would 
march in the direction commanded on the following day. 

After the battle of Ssered he retired to Oom(»m, where, twelve days subse- 
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^tSAj, he WAS febnd'by tbe Aiistro-RiUidaaani^, Biaomiting to WfiOO men 
dgmmaiided bj Hf^^nau and Pwiiatiii, aad which the yoa^ Emperor Fnuacis 
Joseph aoeompaaied. 

The Austro-Russians attacked the Hungarian entrenched camp, which WM 
oatibO' light baak of the Danube* opposite Oomom, and carried the outworks 
of llonoetor, and the viUa^ of SsSnj, by a surpme which it was difficult to 
account for. The Hungarmn ai^ny was very eager to recover these positions, 
but was only brought by degrees into the field, and never to a greater num- 
ber than 40,000, against an ^nemy who left no effort unai^tempted to retaia 
the advantage he had gained. 

By degrees, however, every poii^ was re-taken by the Hungariaiw, and after 
the la^ reserve of the Austriana. and. Russians had been engaged, Garg^ 
l^hiii^ on with the artillery and cavalry, threw the enemy's centre into con* 
fusion, and obliged him to a precipitate retreat. Two Austrian batteries were 
eaptured, ^the llungaritfn» had lost one, early vtx the dAy») with many pdson- 
er$, and.uthough migey made no serious attempt to pursue, the.Aus^ians < 
'and RussuuM retired in disorder, as £ar as Dotis, three or four leagues from 
tiie field. The young BBo^roir, who was said to have home himself well 
in the beginmng of the day, fled when it turned against him, to Raab, and 
never was s^en afterward on a field of battle. Seven thousand men were 
killed or wounded on both ddes, in this sanguinary action, but as Qjrgey had 
behaired with great gallantry, and was wounded, his army f<»rgot to inquire 
" How. the Austrians and Russians came to venture to attack, and how to sue* 
eeed in carrying the intrenchments which they carried ? How Gorgey had 
not brought bis wh<de foree into the field* that is to say, the whole garrison of 
Comom, which would have given him upward of 60,000 men? and lastly, 
why he had not frilowed up, and utterly dispearsed the Austro-Russian army, 
as he might have done ?" 

After messenffers and commissaries despatched in vain* theie arrived, at 
length, on the night of the battle, at 'head-quarters, an order from Kossuth, 
superseding Gftrc^y, and appointing. General Messoros to the- command. But 
a council o? the dupes and partisans of Gurgey having been assembled, it wag 
decided by them that they would only serve un4er Gorgey, and they con- 
veyed to im their resolution to that effect. Gorgey transmitted this to the 
Government with fresh assurances of his fidelity and zeal, as a plea for not 
vesi^iiuf his commiOid, btlt promised, .nevertheless, immediately to march 
agamst r askiewitch. 

' Aftor nine days further delay on pretext of his wound, which was a mere 
graze, he attacked Haynau's army to the «outh of Comom, and retired again to 
that fortress on the 1 1th of July, after a desultorv battle at Ossem. . 

. Two days after,* Gorflpey at length, marched m the direction prescribed to 
him, alang'the left bai^ of the river. 'By this time Paskiewitoh, wil^ 
^ the main Russian army, had descended safely from the passes of the Oarpa« 
Ihians, and was rapidly ^proaching Pesth, where no obsl^le existed to his 
junction with the Austro-Russian army under Haynau and Paniutin. 
. Duting the second invasion, after the declaration, of the expulsion of the 
House of Hapsbulrg at Debretsin, Kossuth had returned with the Diet to 
Pestia, forced to taJke this st^, which he considered injudicious, by the necea* 
sity of waitching Gurgey. After the third myi»ion had taken place, Giirgey, 
many days before Haynau and Paniutin could have reached Pesth, sent to in- 
form Kossuth and the Diet, that he (Gorgey) could not answer lor the safety 
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of-lbJit eit7»^fi^ four wd twenty ham». In eomequdnoe of this afttna&m, 
the government removed to Sxegedin' — a prc^mature removal whieh ;ibad a v^ 
btal effect upon the campaign* hj interruptbg at an Important moment the 
w(»rking oC the Bank note presses, whereby the government fell in arrears in a 
manner it coold n^ver suhseqneaUy recover* . 

One of the great means by which Kossuth had been able so wonderfully to 
organise resistance* was due : to the credit he had secured before the revolu- 
tion, to the Hungarian paper, by making the condition of the national finance 
clear to the popular intelng^Eice,. Svery man knew and knows* in Hungary^ 
that it is based (and to what amount) on the national property, which an en* 
emy may seizes but cannot .carry away, nor alienate for want of purchasers, 
who, from the experience of centuries, will be satisfied with nothmg short of 
a title derived &cun the Diet 

The unknown and unlimited issues of the Austrian paper, every one in Hun- 
gary<, knew, .on the contraj!T,rto be- only based .at best, on the power of the 
iUistcian government to collect taxes^ whilst the excess^ of its expenditure, the 
hopeless disorders of its finances, and the frequent depreciation of formerly 
issued paper, helped to discredit k. 

The choice of Hxe. populatioa wa«» it must be observed, limited between 
these papers, and not between either and a metallic currency -—there waa» 
therefore, no hesitation, and up to the last moment of the contest, the credit 
of the small Hungarian notes remained unhnpaired, but the supj^y being in- 
sufficient, through the limited number of presses, and the circumstance nai^ 
rated, the larger notes fell to a discount, beoause they coiild. not be changed 
into smaller* 

It is worthy of remark, that although after the subjugation .of Hungary, it 
was made felony to hold the Kossuth not^, they were, and are still bought 
up at 20 per cent, by the peasantry, who, unable to obtain silver or bidlion, 
use the Austrian notes for circulation, but collect the Kossuth notes to hoard*- 
whenever, eveni^t $^ perwnal risk* they can be obtained, being sbre^ of the 
eventual worthlesaness of Ine one, and conifident of the ultimatf» liquidation 
of the other. 



MISCHIEVOUS B£XH£AT OP 60H6EY, 

Gorgey Mijfed (o aUach Padcmnkh^ €md ike Bui9i«A anny force$ U to retire-^ 
relr^tUs, heasoing Nagy-S^mdor io he efoemhdmtiy bui who arreets the whole 
JRuriian armyi — makes a droukutte march of 300 mtilet to the Maros — advo^ 
catee a £ueiian Prince and coneiiMional fMnarchjf^'-'eeeke to demoralise hie 
arn^ hy eiatvaiion emdfatigm'^'-eaum I^agy'Sandor^e eorpe to be cut iojpiecee^ 

When Gdrgey did begin his march it waa (after leaving behind him Klapka, 
and 25,000 men in Ck>morn,) only with betiR^een 30 and 35,000 men, and 
uMoui giving fudice of hie .march to the governments whereby Dembinski'a 
army, now comprising that.of Percad, was prevented from coming to his aid, 
although easily within reach when Goigey. came up with Paskiewitch at 
Waitaen, at the bend of^^l^e DaAube, 

The army of Paskie^^h had only been opposed by 12,000 men under 
Vyaockiy who had been obliged to £ei11 back, uniting his army to that of Pero* 
zed, of the whple of which Dembmski had again taken the oommaad. 

G'jrgey bemg obliged at Waitaen to attack, the van guard of Paskiewitch 
impetuously driven back by the llagyars. The Russian Field Marshal re« 



4( Mttumvoon "KmaAv <v fmBwn* 

tired M far M Dona-KMi, bdf wtij to Pettli, irluch^ by tbb 1ime» Haymra** 
AufltrD'BainMi army had reached uniDoleMed* 

The next day, Girgey streck northward into the moantab ecHtnitr he had 
entered dnring the last mvasion, but leayin^ behind hial to be ent e#^ Nagy>» 
Sandor, with the rear gaard, whieh, Paskiewiteli eomii^ up with hiswl^e 
force, engaged. 

Naey-Sandor defended himself so galhmtly, that PaeMewKch admiia hi ht« 
bulletin, that he belieTcd himBelf oppMd to the wliole Hni^iw mnoji At 
nightfall, after great loss, Hbe Hungarian General soeceeded in yetrea<4i4f i^ter 
Gjrgey. 

Evenr moToment of G3rgey froat Una time, was obTioitsly eakuhi^ed to 
enable him to fdfill his contract with the Rus^ans, by weakening, demoralising^ 
and breaking the spirit of his army, but the spirit of th^t army Iras no4 easily 
broken. It consisted of the veterans of former campaigns, who had never 
been, and never were to the last, defeated in fidr hghting, and who were 
accompanied by e^ht regiments of probably the finest eavMry in the wmid, 
supported by one hundred and forty guns. 

Indeed, after three huudred miles of harassbig, ssmI Ineessaat marchin|r 
by a circuitous route — after discouragement, starvation^ the abandonment of 
isolated corps, and the dissemination of fallacious promises— 4t remained still 
unsafe to venture to propose to his troops a surrender, till he could annonnce 
to them that Kossuth had resigned, and <iiat the atiny of tiie Sofoth had been 
destroyed. 

The particulars of this march are briefly as Ic^ows : Gergey advanced from 
Waitzen to Loconz, and then eastward and southward toward Tokay, describ- 
hig an arc from the former place to the latter, whilst the mun Bussian army 
(after^etachhig strong corps to pursue him) marched in a line irhich would 
represent its Chord, during this time he was constantly harassed by, and 
skirmishing with the Russians, but Was obltc^ed lo teivme an armistiee for four 
and twenty hours, which would httve cnabM the^nait RuesiMi army to cut 
him off froifi the passage of the Theiss, either because some of his creatures 
who sought only for a military despotism, or others who now expected to see 
the vague promises of Russia put into execution, grew suspicious^— or possibly 
that he himself still believed in and held out for such a result. Directly after 
this refusal, he dismissed, however, the chief of his staff, and appointed his 
own brother in his place. About this time General Kagy-Sandor surprised 
one of Goigey's relatives repairii^to the Russian headquarters, and todk from 
her papers proving the understanding between the Russian and Austrian com« 
manders and chief, but the effect of this discovery was neutraMsed by the 
allegation that Russia was proposing to interfere as^ainst Austria, and for the 
purpose of pYacirig on the throne a Russian prineCi woo underto<^ to guarantee 
'the constitution of 1848. 

The Theiss was reached and crossed, before the airival of the main Russian 
army to intercept that of Gjigey , who then marched upon Gros-Waerdein, whilst 
he detached llagy-Bandor to Debretsin ) and as he had been doing day by 
day, by fractions of h!s army, now left that General't entire Corps to De finally 
cut off and overwhelmed, after a gallant resbtance by the main anny of Pas* 
kiewitch, which had followed on his traces, whilst' he (G^gey) remf^ned at 
Yamoz-Peres, within two hours oi the fight, with^tW nmrching to his assbt- 
ande. In this manner, passiiig through Gros-Wardein, he arriv^ in the vicin- 
ity of Arad, whither Kossuth had at this time retired with the government^ 
in consequence of events which I will ^ow briefly narrate. 
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RETREAT 6F DEMBINSEI-BATTLE OF TEMESYAB. 

IknMnski rOmi ficm Ste^/edin, ithkhlit ot^Uio have defended — inarf^et cm 

Temeevar inUeaa pf Arad — kU army dem&raiized by retreat — Bem^ appdnUd 

to the thief e(munand, immedkitdy gives hatde — baUie neariy win^^Bmffarians 

forced to retreat from HkeflM of TVmetvan The army dieperne after the 

baOU in eoneequence <f ajpank in paeeiny throayh a wood. 

On quitting Pesth, Eossutli and the Diet had retired to Szegedin, where aft' 
Brmj <k upward of sixty thousand men was assembled under the command 
of Dembinski. ^ 

This lurmy ccMisisted of Che corps which had been ccaeentrated from the 
north and south — ^that is to saj, VysocMs's, Percze?8,, and the army of the 
South, to which fresh leries had been added. 

Jellachieh, at the outset of this campaign, had defeated Percsel, and pene- 
trated some way northward, wh^i he was attacked and defeated, wiiUi the loss 
of seven thousand men, by. Generals Yetter and Guyon. Guyon, after the 
Ban had agcun rallied and recruited his foree^ had subsequently attacked, 
defeated, and put him ignominiously to ffiffht at Panczsova, within sight of 
the eitjes of Semlin and Belgrade, and findy driren him beyond the Brave 
to Mitrovicz, upon the Tm'kish frontier. In this manner the Southern army 
had beccHue disposable. At Szegedin, which was strongly intrenched, Dem- 
binski, under whose command these combined armies were now united, was 
protected on his right by l^e Maros river, on his front by the T^eiss, on his 
left by the fortress of Peterwarddn, and on his rear by the Hungarian forces 
besieging Temesvar and Arad, which latter place about this time had surren- 
dered, and to which the government retired. 

Haynau and Paniutm, with the Austro-Russian army, whom we last left in 
Pesth, maxched on their part down to Szegedin, whilst Paskiewitch was 
pursuing Gorgey behind ^ Theiss. 

Dembinski, whb had' every element wherewith to have made 4t Szeffedm a 
successful stand, after a famt resistance, declared his positions untenaUe, and 
unaccountably retreated. 

In case of retreating, he had orders to Call back upon Arad ( which was 
ft fortress in the hands of the Hungarians ), there to effect his junction with 
Qjrgey ,* instead 6f which he disobedientfjr retired upon Temesvar, a hostile 
fortress, and further from the point of Junction. Whether, distrusting Gorgey, 
he suspected that Paskiewitch would be let in upon his ( Dembinski's ) rear, 
whether he thought that his treatment at Kapohia authorized the disobedience, 
or whether he concluded this to a be favorable opportunity for carrying out his 
former plan of an inroad into the Bukowinia, and that, as Gorgey had done twice 
before, he was maneuvering to avoid Kossuth and the Diet, his conduct was 
equally censurable, and his retreat from Szegedin proved morally and materi- 
ally more demoralizing to his army than a defeat ; men and horses being un- 
provided with food and forage, whilst the vast, stores of provisions which 
kossuth had collected at Szegedih were abandoned to the invader. 

About the time that Dembmsld was making his disastrous retreat on Tem- 
esvar and thereby ruining ^e army, Bern had come to Kossuth to seek rein- 
forcements. Though he had «0,000 men wherewith to defend Transylvania, * 
against 85,000 invaders, he had not met with the same good fortune as in his 
first campaign. Hurrying, with an inadequate force, to Bistriz, where he 
heard the Russians had entered, he defeated the first corps, but was in turUi 






upon the fbllowuig daj^ with his weakened force, defeated by the OYcrpow- 
eri^g ifUfibers of » second army*' Driren somthwatdi he had aiade a rapid 
inarch on Hermanstadt, which he again took bj storm. But his generals were 
vafortauAte. CoL Kiss was killed ai the pass of the Bothenthijirm and thepftff 
^as carried, and otlier defeats and disconmtures ensued. Still, Bern held strong 
positions, and the enemy had ^ea^y suffered, so that with 16,000 men rem- 
forcement, and sopie fresh mihtary stores, Bern yet calculated on being able 
to clear tiie countgr, and these }ie came to adc of Kossuth, who seized the 
opportunity to appomt him to the supreme conmiand of Dembinsld's and of 
QOigey's armies. 

Bem repaired to the environs of Temesvar, and on.assuxiiin|; the command 
of Dembinski's army, immediately gave battle. In the condition of that army 
it was necesacy to f(ght,.and to fight without deli^, but not jp^o to into action 
as Bem did, so hurriedly that he had not time to xnake hjimself acquainted with 
the true condition of the force of which he had assumed command. 

The battle of Temesrar, which decided the fate of Hungary ( at least. for 
a season), began by Bem'^ inarching to attack the jiu^tro-Eussiaa army, uoder 
Hirrnau and Paniutin. ^ ' • 

Bern had the misfortune to have the conunander of his riffht wing, Colone) 
Qall, killed when leading up ten or twelve raw batallions with which he was 
ordered to advance, and which the. officer who succeeded lum inopportunely 
halted. 

Bem, in the meanwhile, was not in a position from whence he could see or 
remedy the error. But went with his chief artillery, force, steeple-ch^ing with 
his left wing and driving the enemy reddessly from position to position before 
him. The Austrian and Russian cavalry, and cavlary-reserves were brougl^ 
forward, and to the number of twelve thousand, attempted to retrieve the day, 
but were charged by General Quyon> with seven thousand Hussars, and driven 
back m the utmost disorder. IJeanwhile.Bem continued tp advance till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it was no l(niffer doubted that the vietory was w<m, 
Haynau and hb stafiT, it is said, had fled idready from the field, when suddenly 
Bern's cannon was silenced. He had gone into action j^ithout discovering that 
his ammunition had been sent off the preceding night by mistake to Arad. 
Prince Lichtenstein perceived and took advantage of these accidents and retrieve 
ed the day. Guyon m&de a last attempt by cnargini^ witli his Hussars on one 
hundred and twenty cannon, now conpen^ated by the Austro-Bussians.. Hiii 
men ro4e gallantly almost up to the destructive batteriei^ wavered for a qio- 
ment, broke, and all was lost Men and horses had been four and twenty 
hours without food or forage, and it is his opix^on that with, a single draught 
of wine a piece, he would have carried it and thus, at the eleventh houJCj 
turned the day. 

As it was — the Hungarian army retreated uppur^ued, the result being rathev 
a victoiy they had failed to win than a battle they had lost, the enemy having 
suffered too severely, to follow them. Bern i^id iXembinski, who was on th« 
field as a volunteer, were both wounded in the action. The retreat took place 
that night through a wood, always a dangerous operation with troops not in ^ 
high state of dispipline* Af^er peQetr(vtin^.jBoni^ distanoe,'on arriving at a^ /cross 
road, an alarm of '* The* enemy!" was given, and a sudden panic seized the 
a^my, which dispersed into the forest and which could not.be rallied,, tho 
* famished soldiers pushing on in all directions to seek food. 

So completely was the army scattered .tihiat on the following nioming Gvyon 
wrote to Kossuth) spying that not a thousand men couid .be got together, and 
ui^gingattbie ^ame time the arrival of G^rgey. 
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But the AtMtrians Mid BoMiaiis mored wiib so much caution and had But- 
kted 80 much, that fire days after the battle nearly all the soldienf dispersed 
in the fewest, being unpursued and dtily recruited from their privation, re- 
assembled at Lngos, ivith all their horses and 'cannon, except a battery stuck 
fut in a marsh. This army iras, however, destined to be finally dissolved by 
mother panic, occasioned by a &ta! event of which' their first dispersion had 
been the opportunity. 



GORGEY OBTAINS THE DICTATORSHIP. 

fforprp prt^ fy the duperikn of 4^ army at Temesvar tb demand a tcan^er* 
fence to hmedf of thi jpowtre conferred on Kossuth by the Diet, This demand 
supported h^ Kossuth* s ministry, Kossuth, without means to continue the de- 
fense, resifffis hii authority conditionally to Qotgey, 

After the loss of the battle of Temesvar, it had been the intention of'Bem to 
retreat into Transylvania with the government, the Diet, Gorgey's army, and 
the. fugitives from the wood of Temesvar, of whom he reckoned that at 
least thirty thousand would be rallied. This would have placed at the com- 
mand of Bem upwards of fifty thousand infantry, ten thousand cavalty, and 
two hundred, or two hundred and fifty cannon, with which — ^holding as he still 
did, the strategic keys of the country — ^he could instantly have swept out 
the already weakened enemy, and have closed itp the passes of the 
mountains. , ^ 

A glance at map Ko. 1, will show that Transylvania is one great natural 
fortress, surrounded by a wall of mountains, through which there are only 
half a dozen passes. But like all vast fortresses, it requires a sufficient gar^ 
risen, which such an army Woul(} have furnished. As we have seen that 
nearly the whole army did subsequently rally at Lugos, his force would really 
have been near a hundred thousand men. He proposed to winter in Tran- 
sylvania (inhabited by a warlike and wiUin? population, which would largely 
have recruited the army), and contained within itself ample resources where- 
with to feed and refit it. When refitted and reorganized, the campaign would 
have reopened in the spring, the garrisons of Arad, Peterwardem, and Co- 
mom holding out until that time, and the latter operating on the frontier, as 
at this time it was actually doing, and even marching upon Vienna, which 
but for Gorgey's surrender, it would undoubtedly have occupied. 

This retreat into Transylvania had originally been planned by Kossuth a^ 
an ultimate resource. In case of defeat. When he ordered Dembinski and 
Oorgey to concentrate on Arad, by a timely operation the united armies^ or a 
chief part of the united armies, cotdd have fallen in superior force either tfh 
Paskie witch or on Haynau, who were advancing from different sides and hat- 
ing beaten one, have turned against the other. 

The Hungarian army could, if beaten retreat into Transylvania ; whereas, if 
either of the invading armies were beaten, it ;s difficult to see how Paskiewiteh 
could have retreated, and impossible to point out how Haynau and Panintin 
would have escaped destruction, except by retiring over the Tttrkish frontier, 
where the Hungarians would hdve demanded and obtained their disarmament; 
or whither they would have followed them. 

Both Paskiewiteh and Haynau, although peculiarly, and even thnidly 
cautious, neglected all prudence iii their strategic morementa in- this inva* 
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sion, imd Haynan's advance was made into a hoatSe counitr j» aa will be per«> 
ceived bj reference to map No. 4, in utter contempt of the first principles of 
the military art* That is to aay, that he pushed on« leaving his hnes of 
communication with Austria, whicK was his basis of operations, liable to be 
cut oSf by an army of between 26,000 and 30»000 m&i \n Com<Mrn, as accord* 
tngly hf^)pened» so that if beaten, as he probably would have been but ibr 
one of the several accidents ,that turned the tables in his favor at TemesvaTt 
not a man of his army could have escaped by the route they came. 

But this is not all. Vienna itself was left so insufficiently protected, that 
when Klapka sallied from Comom on the 5th of August with 20,000 nien, 
and pushed on to Raab, dispersing the Austrian army of observation, cap- 
turing 3,000 prisoners, and all their artiflery, together with 25,00 head of 
cattle and other stores intended for the supply of Haynau^s army, there re- 
mained only 8,000 men to oppose him in the Austrian capital, which but for 
the intelligence that reached him of the turn events had taken in the south, 
be would, without doubt^ have occupied eight-and-forty hours afterwards. 

What is the solution of this seeming rashness in generals whose chief 
faults were a superabundant caution ? Simply that acting in concert with 
Gorgey, they used every exertion, and ran every risk, to profit by a decisive 
opportunity, which would be lost forever when he was removed from the 
command. Notwithstanding all- these exertions, and all the efforts of Gor- 
gev, the fulfillment of his compact, was not so easy. He had corrupted or 
cajoled many of his officers, he had brought his army down to the Maros» 
starved, exhausted, harasssed, disheartened, and decimated by long marches 
end desultory combats, and yet neither he nor his accomplices ana partisans 
dared propose surrender nor any kind of negotiation with thcxjenemy to 
his soldiers, unless he had the sanction of ILoasuth or the IXet. He 
bad done all that he could bj a vast circuitous march of three hundred 
miles, instead of effecting the junction by a cross cut of a little more than a 
hundred, he had tarried, to allow Paskiewitch to come up, under every 

Jretext which he could safely venture to set forth to his army, but after all^ 
ere was that army within reach of Kossuth, and it required the defeat and 
accidental dispersion of Bern's army to enable the traitor to put his purpose 
into execution. ^ 

When Kossuth received Guyon*s letter, after the dispersion, to the effect 
that not a thousand men could be got tojp;ether, the Governor of Hungary 
)iad every reason to rely on the accuracv of this intelligence. Guypn's char- 
acter was that of daring inflexibility. He was the first to cross the Austrian 
frontier when the army marched upon Vienna, and he fought his way out 
of Hunffary, refusing to listen to any terms but those of the full independ- 
ence andwhole constitution. He was the last man likely to take a discour- 
agiDg view, or to exaggerate a reverse, and the fugitives, did, in the sequel^ 
only unexpectedly reassemble because the Austro-Bossians as unexpectedly 
neglected, to pursue or to molest them. 

Kossuth had therefore reason to believe that everything now depended oia 
Gorgey and his army. There was a force in Aradt a force in Peterwardein» 
thirty thousand men in Comom, or operating near it, there were the fugi- 
tive of Temesvar to be rallied, and the troops of Bem in Transylvania^ 
oonstitutiag^ with Gorgey 's army 140,000 fig^hting men, but none of these* 
except the garrison of Arad, could be utilised or even reached by Kossuth 
without Gorgey's co-operation. 

. It was by this utter helplessness that Gorgey profited to declare that he 
Qould ae^ure» by negotiation, the independence and constitution if Kosai&th 
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vmild jrwwfor to him iko DieMtrriiip o{ Uie conniiy* but thai he aeiOier 
iXMdi nor would do so^oft anj other* Ck>tig;ey was stern, hostile, and inexo* 
fable. Kosanth had endearored to take from him the command — ^he would 
make no explanations. He had proppsed his terms — ^he woul^ ace^ no 
•thers. 

Ckxrgey had been k>ii|^ 'm negotiation with the Russians. He had fully 
peisQiided his officers that Russia was willing to establish eonstitutional mon- 
archy witdec a Russian prince, and turn her arms, if necessary, against Aus* 
ilia. Strong opinions were expressed in &Tor of his demands, by officers 
oi nnkp by memfaer4 ef the Diet, and by Kossuth's ministry, which mei in 
the morning, expressed itself to that effect, and on being convened in the 
afternoon by Kossuth, declared to him their opinion (excepting Bathyany and 
fisemere» who were not present)* " that under existing ciroumstanoes, the 
interests of the country required that he should comply with Gorgey's de- 
mand, and resign into the hands of that general the. Dictatorial powers con- 
fided to him by the Diet»" 

Kossuth hereupon transferred these powers to Gorgey, ont^ ta^prtsi condi" 
iion that he should use 4ktm (o sbtain, iff neffotiaiion,. an h(morable peace f for 
the country, or to conduct to the utmost its defen e. 

After thus reluming to a pffivato station be retired into Turkey. His pow- 
ers he had surrendered to a jealous rival, whom his presence in the country 
could only hare disqutetod at a moment when , every energy was required 
undivided to extricate the country from its peril, whilst if negotiation was to 
secure the tsdependenoe of the oeuntry ana its constitution, it could only be 
•n a monarchic basis, an^ under a Russmh prince, and though Kossutht 
eomjpelled by the desperato /oireiMaatancea in whidli he was placed, was 
willing to witiidraw to \Aw% room t» $m\k a eosipsoiuiee* be would noitbcv' 
live under nor identify hmiaelf with, it 



GORGBI StJRRENPBag imCONnmONALLT. 

ShmmA retires hio Turkiyi4^9cirgeij/iinmeiiaiely.surre9idsfm to theMussiam^ 
emd, at: ekitf 0/ the Hais, nfmree the JBkm^eman Generals smd Gonmamder^ 
^Jbrdresms to h^ daum tknr ormrv e wwftiy them tkmi he . has^ made food 
terms unth the Tsar; thereby entices his companions in arms to the shmmUe^ 

K086UTH knew that as matters stood, Gorgey alone had the power of con- 
tinuing^ the defence, and certainly at the head of his arniy, and with 
Dictatorial powers,, possessed better chances of making favorable terms than 
Kossuth without an army, or than Gorgey himself at the head of an army, 
but opposed by Spsiutk. Gorgey 's, ei^vy and ambition once satisfied, Kos- 
suth did not doubt that he would exert himself to the utmost to save his 
eowttiry, which he never conceived the possibility oi his having betrayed 
so ' 



• IS^CMTE.— M. Sxemere, who vas one of his miDisteni, complains that the ministnr wm 
sot (sooaaltsd. iiir was not eoasvlteii hecauta he could not ba fovnd. M. Buckovich, one 
of hia collesffttss, dficlarea that he bad ahready left for Turkey. This— M. Sxemere hse 
iinee ^niedl asserting that he was in the city, but had only changed his quarters, a 
Boffieient admissioa to ssoncrala Kossatli ttm aegleeting to eonsdt a man ho conid 
not An^' 
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StnMige as the iafiifcaation seems, tbere were sesMeljr belf a daaea in the 
army or liie Diet, even amongst those who ha^e smee decried, who did net 
share in it, as is attested by the generals and officers, who fell nctims of 
their misplaced eonfidenee. 

No sooner did Gbrgej find himself invested with the executive power, than 
he hud down his arms to the Russians, without further loss of time than was 
required for the whole force of Paskiewiteh to come up on one side^ and 
Haynau andPanintin's on the other, for which purpose he marched and coun^ 
termarched dutnig a couple of days, and then surrendered with his whole 
force unconditionally, at Tillagos, on the ISkh of August. At the same 
lime he wrote to all the other generals and commanders of corps and fort* 
resses, ordering them, as Chief of the Executive €k>vemment, to follow his 
example in fulfilment of the advantageous conditions he had made. Hi$ 
injunction was universally obeyed. With the exception of the garrison of 
Oomom, of the Polish and Italian legions, and of a small corps which fol- 
lowed Guyon, — ^generals and colonels, with their corps, and who might have 
resisted or escaped, and members of the Diet and of the government, in the 
same predicament, laid down their arms, or lingered confidently till in the 
power of their enemy. 

The army which had fought at Temesvar and rallied at Lugos, dispersed 
again to a man, on hearing of Gkirgey's surrender, never to reassemble. Se 
with the remainhig forces of Bern In Transyivania, whilst Arad and then 
Temesvar were given up on GK>rgey's requisition. 

For*the fint few days,— that is to say, until all the dujpes that could be 
eaught were netted,—- 4he Hungarian offioers were treated with every kindness 
And consideration by the Russian General, then Uiey were handed over to 
the Austrians. Several were executed, all iB-treated, and the officers thrown 
into prison ; but the knowledge that Comom stitt held out, and was full of 
Austrian prisoners of high rank, restrained their cruelties till the surrender 
of that fortress. 

Comom is the most formidable stron^old in Europe, inclusive even of 
GKbralter and Malta. It contained, a garrison of 30,000 men, with 1,300 
pieces of cannon of dififerent calibres, and was provisioned for a twelve 
month. Elapka, who was in command, after two successful sallies had made 
a third, already mentioned, in which he had destroyed the Austrian corps of 
observafion, and which had broi^ght him> on the 10th, 'to Raab, whence he 
nrojeeted marching on Tienna, which was only defended by twelve bpttal- 
Bons, when the news of the defeat of Temesvair indeed him to rctcace 
his steps. 



COMORN CAPITU1ATE8--PR0SCRIPTI0N BESINS. 

Gbfyejr 2y kU treason having vUdatti ih$ condiUons on wkkh Ko999Uh Migai$d 
his powers, Kossuth resumes them, makes an ^ort to save Comorn, — Comom 
capitulates, — Hungarian OeneraHs and ^Statesmen hanged and shot. 

. EossTTi^ had not reached Orsova, upon the frontier, before the account of 

r Porgey's treason overtook him, from whence, together with Bfem, Dembin- 

* ski» Kmetty, Guyon, and five thousand faffitives,lie passed through Walla- 

chia to Yidin, in Bulgaria, beyond the Tumsh frontier. 
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MeanwliUe, Qorgey had ordered the garrison of Oomom. to .kuneasdlNr, 
which it refused at first to do^ thongli entering into negi^ation with tiba 
Austrians. There were unfortunately amongst the o£5icers sone.di^es mi 
QoTgej's party, who were anxious to iiiake terms, and as nolliing was he«rd 
of Kossuth, and as Gorgey had received from him full powerSi; the fortress 
was given tip to the Austrians with the stipulatibn that tho gamson ahoold 
he allowed to secure a portion of its pay, uid should be permitted to retire 
unmolested. 

Kos&uth, having beard of ihese negotiations, and considering that Aa 
power delegated to Gorgey had neyerted back to him, on account of the nob- 
compliance of the traitor with ^e conditions stipulated, had, however, dis- 
patched a commissioner with powers and instructions to protrai^ to the 
•utmost the defence of Comom. 

These powers, which he could only give as Gbvenior of Huiigary, weie 
countersigned by Count Casimir Bathyan3rL The commissioner was on his 
way to Comom when that fortress surrendered. Thjs soldiers of the garrison 
broke their muskets and tore their flaffs out of ra|;e and grief at this humil- 
iation. Austria, of course, violated the ci^itulation, and forced the pfirivati^ 
and many t>fficers into the ranks. 

Thirteen Hungarian leaders .and ffenerals..oC note VesoiiirectlyBfler this 
surrender hanged of shot, altboitgh they had hady for months, in their power 
fawrUim hundred Austrian t^cert of all rankft as prisoners, without injuring 
one of them, Gorgey being the only man who ever put a. prisoner ( Count 
Zichy) to death. 

Amongst the victims were some men of lai^e fortune, whom the vkton 
irere anxious to despoil. Louis Bathyaayi, for his estato worth three mil- 
lions of dollars ; General Kiss, condemned by Haynau, who was his debtor, 
fot sixty thousand dollars ; Vec^ey, whose father (still living) had saved the 
life of the late emperor; Auhch tiie soldier lEma philoso^dr--4ho .galkuit 
Nligy Sandor, and the feariess Danioanicz, who being reserved to be hanged 
last, said with composure, *< Why last here, was I &oi always first, ttpooi the 
battle-field?'* 

Louis Bathyanyi, who, when Comom fdl, had been, tried over a^;ain, aftor 
being sentenced to four years imprisonment, on the char^ of being a<cee8- 
sory to the murder of Count Latour, of which he was notonously as kmooent 
as of the death of Washington, was condemned to be hangear His wife 
introduced a- lancet into his prison, with which he made an. inefifecCual 
attempt to sever the juggular vein. Discoieered before he had likA to.death, 
his wound was bandaged up, and hei was hurriedly dragged out and shot, 
the gallows probably not being ready. He gave th^ word to fire, and fell 
sbouting <' Long live Hungary.'* The arrest of Bathyanyi had been^ja vi^hi- 
tion of the law of nations^-^his settence was a calumny-^his exeeation asi 
•esaBeinaiion. 

Many others were put to death. Women of all ranks were stripped and 
scourged before the soldiery. Officers from the rank of colonels downwards 
were shut up for life, or forced into the Austrian ranks as privates, subject, 
at the caprice of officers and sergeants, to degrading punishment. 

Oorgey alone escaped scatheless. Immense pains were taken by the Rus- 
sian agents to get him represented as a patnot, who had done the best 
possible for the country under desperate<;ircumstances. Russia was prompted 
to the effort by the hope that he might still prove useful to her designs at 
some future period ; but Hungary scouted the attempt, and the whole nation, 
with the exception of a few of his dupes or partisans in foreign lands^ 
4 
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dte^voted ilia niiiie with one seeofd to eztotatioii^ Avatria urouM wiUitigly 
liaye gutted her vengeance on kim, niged especially by the Zichy famuj, 
who inare very imtuentiai; tot, knowhiff v tlwt if he retired into Bnaah Ue 
rJMurattCT ma a Risnihn a«tnt wenld he too palpable^ Eosaia forbida her 
Taaaid to injnra him, wfaiik inaiada^ thai lie«faful reside in aafeiy in the 
Amdiian doainiona ; where he dniga on, at Claf^ienfortli, a aolitary ^ziatoaee, 
batod by tbe goremttieat and abhoired aa a traitor by the pe<^. 

That he is not without some remorse for the country he nas betrayed, and 
ite- 4he brare oompaniona-ia^onna^ whose oonfideaoe ehaUed him to decoy 
them into the i^amblea, would appear fimn the following untoodote ; 

l¥bea he auh«ndbiod at V iUam, there Waa upon hia ataiF a young muat^ 
eian of axmiie qelebrity« who hal followed hia fortnnea to the ware, aad 
to whom he waa much attached. On taking leave of bim be emptied into 
bia band tbe gold he had in hia pockets; and mn added* a bnnob of trinkets, 
aiaengat wkidi was a keepsake froim bia w^fe, which the ** artii^" recegniaed 
and inwitid on leUttning, aayj^e; ^ What will your wife aay if you lose it ? " 
to w4nob Getgey veiflied, floomuy, ^' What will my wile or any one elae eare^ 
£oRr tiie ftitore, amit waal ia done by auch a wretch aa I have become." 

It baa been contradictorily asserted by the opponenta of Kosauib, that 
baving t^OOd men under arma be eoi|ld have protracted the struggle, atid, 
ait thfe aame itime, that flotgey was ao surrounded thai he couki not ison- 
tiaue it, Uie tanguard of the Austro^Rusaian atmy faavb% reached Yiilagoa 
the e^aing of the very day ho had laid his arma down to Pas]fiewitch. 

Aa far as l^ossuth is concerned, I have already endeavored to show thai 
of this #Nrco one army waa dispevsed, the other under tbe command of Gor- 
goy, and tbe remaining fortes beyond reach, without tbe eo-operation of that 
•geueiad* 

Wkb regard to Gorgey 'to Butrebdei^^ndependent of the fact thait if he bad 
been i:e«% xibliged to yield, be had been maticenvering during weeka to 
bviag bimmf into tiint position*^^ ia tiiie that on the di^ he aoUially sur- 
ir^der^, retreat waa inposaible, but it laat feasible at tbe time that Kosauth 
transferred to him his powers. Gorgey bad then still two routes open, aad 
itwi» eoiinea belbte bim ; one to Tk-ainytvania, the other to Comorn acrosa 
Hfae Tbaiaa, the pasaage towards that fertneaa having' been left conuparatively 
«|Mn by ^ «agec«eaa of tbe two great anniea bf Paakiewiteh and Haynan to 
avrroand bin* 

.' Uiifa terminatoa the brief narration whieh tny apaee alk>wa of events con* 
.oeeted wkb ibe past atroggle of Hungary, but that atruggle can hardly, I 
Mieeive, be xmderatood and followed by tbe reader, wiwHit impreaaing on 
bitn a eonvicdoh that Hungary, armed or unarmed, prepared or unprepared, 
ia Ikr nuire thaa a mateh, through <the spirit of her people, for Auatna, aad 
that et«n when Russia intorvened, the Hungarian arma, wiUiout the trea- 
chery of Gorgey, would orobably have overmatched both the Aitatittn aqd 
Hufririan 
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FUTUBE PBjOSPECTS OP HUNGART- 

CbntjMin^on fjf Ae pro^piects of Hungary %n her past ttrt^gle and in a 
• ftthcre cMttesl, Increase of KossuilCs influence in Hungary, JRacss 
fmnedy hostile now friendfy. Reasons why altered in feeling. Serbia. 
Motdo'WcMackia. 

This coavictioa inth legard to its pust^ ean but place ib a noove liopefid 
liglit tibe future efforts of that country ; but a close investigatiDii of the sub- 
ject will show that numerous obstacles which militated against its success 
then, have been r^moFed^ aiul l^at many causes iK>t then ezistmg^ or existing 
<i&ly to (ypose, AOWjConcur to operate in its favor., 

When Hungary was fiarst daviMied in }B48, her objects were purely defen- 
siFCy and beyond defence her purpose long remained indefinite. Hex oouneik 
were divided, and her actions paralysed bv a conserratiTe — ^sAd subsequendy 
by Gorgey's militaiy— party. The whole force of disei^ined men did Bot 
exceed lO^OOO* and there were Jiot 30,000 drelocks in lihe country. There 
was not an officer aboye the rank of subaltern in whom reliance could be 
placed, nor any;, except a few Pdiesi with any. n^ilitfuy experieaee. The 
revolutionary movement in Europe of '48;^ failed because there was no kind 
of concert betweeii the successful xeydutioaists, whilst the closest uni^ of 
purpose and of action prevailed on the side of De^ottsm. Hungary not 
only shared the disadvantages of this want of concert, bu^t the most serioue 
part of her contest took place after the other reyohctions had been put down, 
when absolutjsm and reaction hiad thoroughly oooihiaed their foroe^, and. 
^ei» -enabled to bring them all to beiu: against her. . 

The Hungarians, whatever they might boastfuUy assert, did n^ yet know 
tfaai ihey were more than AioaiUk fox the whde Austrian i^pire. The divi- 
sion of the Diet» in consequence of which Coimt Louis Bathyanyi unhap^ly 
Fopaired to.^ headquarters of Prince Windischgrats attests that a n^ority 
4]i its legislsitors did not then think thef could even resist her. Wi^n the 
JKusmans entered, tJ^eir inroad was preceded bv the most exaggerated and disp 
couragin^ repo^, industriously «>read by (Wgey ««id his creatunes^ which 
ima/tnJbta ail the efforts of Kossuth, and paralysed rettstanoe an^oi^ tfie very 
peopile who had lewtted at this time to laugh to aeoni the power of Austria, 
«wiMoJi they had so easily bt^eiGen. 

Huw^ary, At this period, ;was (mposed, within hier own territory, by the cu- 
rious races we have seen array ea against her in that struggle— ^beyond, she 
iiad the wuiike SerUnns to contend with. The Hungarian patriots hsA not 
yet. come tp any understanding with the Moldo*>Wallachians, or with Tutisey. 
In the nor^ of J^Ltope, the attention of Sweden, like ihatof Genmmy, 
was absorbed in the .Scheswig*Holstetn quarrel, and tiiroughout £urope and 
OreBt Britain, a strong eurrent eif re-action had set in against the cause lof 
tuvil and neligions liberty, by its confusion with sochdistic and communistic 
principles which absolujfciam ^nd its organs, pitofith^ by the follies and es- 
^esses of political sects, had .tempormly succeeded in effecting. 
Haw ets&ds the case in 1858 f 

la t^S2^9 the whole I{ttn|iariaa nation-^^I'mean the nation in Hungary* ndt 
the wnecks of the lemporiiamg party^ or of Goivey's coterie — ^looks with ua 
divided sad unlimited confidence toward Ktissuw. The result of suooeasiYe 
events, and the convietttii they imposed, .has destroyed the temporising 
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servative party — the Gorgey party was annihilated by his treason and the 
merciless butchery and proscription to which it led. 

When the war terminated in Hungary, there were in that country 140»* 
000 armed and disciplined men, accustomed to warfare, and who had jproved 
themselves, upon innumerable battle-felds, the finest troops vol Europe* 
Where are tbey now ? Either at home, ready to resume arms at the fi»t 
signal, or in the Austrian ranks with arms in their hands. The temper of 
these troops may be judged from the fact that the young Emperor personally 
addressed one of these regiments which had been embodied many yearly be- 
fore the war to the effect that " they had been led away, he believed, by evil 
adrisers, but he was confident thkt in future they would sho^ as much valor 
in his serrice as they had displayed against him/' This appeal, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Colonel and of the officers, was met at first by 
a dead silence, and then by a simultaneous shdut--->'It is too late." The 
Emperor turned his horse about in idisgust and alarm and retired. At a sham 
fight in Italy, some confusion having aiisen, and night having overtaken the 
army, the conduct of whole batallions was so disorderly, aM such threat- 
ening cries were heard, that the Emperor and his staff fled precipitately. 

In Hungary, at this moment, there exists amolig all classes of the people 
ah overweening contempt for the Austiians, and a corresponding terror pre- 
vails in the Austrian tankft of the Htngariaens at whose hand^ they have met 
•0 many, and such terrible defeats. Every tnan, woman, or child you nteel 
in Hungary will tell you that if thej had only to contend iridi the Austrians, 
ihey would drive them oat to-morrow. If it is objected : *'How? you «re 
unarmed ;'* they reply, confidently : " with scythes and sticks ; they have 
•arms, and we «an take them from them." 

IXaring the wtir Kossuth had about 400,000 volunteers en the lists ; a'com- 
parison of the present spirit judged by certain dis^ncts ascertainable, IfrouU 
now give hiiA half a million. 

It is to be remarked that no tenaptations of ]pay or military advancemeni 
"would give all the Despotisms in Eurbpe- united, 60,000 volunteers. The 
Russian recruits, for instance, are sent to their regiments handcuffed together^ 
and til) it was made felony there in Austria and in Prussia, adult males used t6 
-chop off the fore finger of t^e right hand, and knock out the front teeth^ t^ 
disable them from pulling a trigger, or btting off a cartridge end. 

Fov the Russian army whieb reaUy is much less effieientthan the Austrian^ 
a much higher respect is entertained in Hungary— a relic of the superstitioue 
terrors, by which its own agents, and Gorgej and his creatures had prepared 
the way fcur inten^ention/ but which have sinoe vanished before actual oon- 
tdct and observation. 

Since the Hungartana have seen and measured their strength "Srith the 
Russians, and haa time to reflect over the result of their experience, they 
have noted the excessive timidity and caution of the Rui^sian generals, the 
ia£sriority of the Russian troops to the Hungarian, where^r, without too 
great disparity of numbers, they were brought into collision. They have 
perceived the Itabiiitjr of the Russians to epidemics, occasioned by marchee 
sBid. fatigues, arising from the want -of atamina, consequent on insufi^cieul 
nourishment, and lastlji, they have-; discovered that instead of pouring vh 
by hundreds of thousands succeeding interininably to 'each other, as bad 
men popularly circulflted, Russia' wat never abie to send more than \6BJ0QO 
wmvL during the>two invasioQS cicross the Hungarism frontier, or even to aa^ 
semble more than' 60,000 men i^n eue point ia Hungary, tft 66,000 lueB 
upon one battbhifield After^a Um marches b^^ beeti* made. 
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Hsngary had osly 30,00a firelocks in the whqie couniiy when ahe began. ^ 

the contest. There are now between 50 and 6o,000, with at least fifty pieoesi 
«f cannon buried in various parts. 

. The WaUachian^in Transjlvania, the Serbians, the Croatians and SclayoAl-' > , 
a&6, by the proyidential impo]i<iy of Austria, hare, since the termination of 
the contest not only experienced the illusory nature of her proinisei, but beeft 
deprived of the few privile^fea they held- before, whilst at the same time, 
these populations hdve discovered that the Magyars, before the civil 
war began, had given them all the rights and liberties they were contead<i> 
ijiff for. 

Far and wide throughout the east of Europe, all nations and ail races 
have learned to respect the warlike prowess of the Magyars, and amidst the 
customary want of political good faith, and in contrast to the shameless per- 
fidy of Austria^ so deeply routed a conviction has spread in the integrity of 
Kossuth's word, that it had become proverbial even amongst those hostile to 
him. 

"If Kossuth had only passed his word, he would have kept it, but even 
at Ardd hd said niight God cause his arm to rot and drop from his body be- 
fore ever he made a concession to a« Serbian," observed a Turkish Serbian 
leader, who had carried arms against the Hungarians, (r^eating one of the 
popular falsehoods circulated by the Austrian and fiussian agents at the time, 
but since dissipated), whilst at the same time he spat upon the ground to 
show his contempt for Austria and Jellachich. 

As far as Turkish Serbia was concerned, though it had learned to. respect 
the Magyars, and to despise Austria, its old prejudices ly^ainst Turkey imd 
the influence of the Greek priesthood, has inclined it to kan on Russia, but 
the conduct of Russia in the neighboring principality of Wallachia, haa en- ^ 

tirely alienated this confidence, and the popular feeling in Serbia has siiice 
inclined to a policy based on the maintenance' of ita relations with the Porte* 
Moldavia and Wallachia, or Moldo*Willaehia, .are twa separate provinces 
nominally Turkish, inhabited by a Wallack population of the Greek persua* 
sion, and deflfMtically governed by two tributary princes under joint Eiussiaa 
and Turkish protectorate. . . ' 

Moldavia and Wallachia originally made a compact with the Porte, similar 
to that in force at present between Turkey and Serbia. It was long respected, 
but was to some extent infringed toward the period of the decline of the Otto- 
man power, whilst Russia set herself up as the champion and protectorate of 
the correligionuary population, aoquiri^d great influenee through the Greek 
clergy, became very popular, and was enthusiastically aided bv the Moldo- 
WaUachians. in her wars with Turkey. Of late years the Russian pro^cto* 
rate has however changed U> a> real occupation^ the Turkish supremacy being 
only nominal. The Tsar, under various pip^tezts,. has constantly k^t up 
these armies, really nominated their princes, and carried on the government 
of the country. The former predilection of the inhabitants, since they have 
experienced the weight of the Russian rule, has been changed to the most 
profound aversion. The mass of the population is in a state of stringent serf" 
dom, and all influence and most of the property has passed from the handa 
of the middle classes and old native nobility into the hands of foreign fami** ' 

lies — Greeks from the Fanar, the most corrupt class in existence, uius re- 
warded for forwarding the interests of Russiia in the Turkish court, prov-* 
inces, and capital. Profiting by the events of 1848, the whole population, 
(including even the Greek clergy, rose with only the exception of the great for- 
eign proprietors and Russian creatures), and expelled their prince, abolished 
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Myfdotn« and appoiated a prorinonai gcwemmeiU, and a repnsttULiiite as- 
tembfy. 

The Turkish Commissaiy very willingly saactioiMd theae {Hroce^diogSy but 
Basaia maifcbed a large army into Wallaehia, obliged tkePcurie to disavow its 
Commisaary, restored the b^nialied prinoe, aboiu&ed the new ccMistitiitieii^ 
and re^stabli^Md scrlioin*. 

The Rttssiaa. army was not only supported, as usual, at the charge of Wal*^ 
kehia, bat itts ctMrupt and underpaid offioeia botL used every opportunity to 
ektof t ftx>iiii the Wallachiana, and jpuridned the provimos md pay o£ their atir 
diers, who consequently fell back for support on the population. For instancA^ 
Mm Russbu officers claim the right of tra]i8{>ort for their provisions, forage, and 
bi^gage. It is .eustoasary lor them, on tbia pretext, to seiae wagooera witb 
their teams and yokes of oxen, and wantonly detain fhem for days, or talca 
tliem several weeks' journey f vom tbeir bomes, mnless* they pay to be released, 
for which purpose they are commonly obliged to sell one or seveval head of 
their cattle. At the same time a Turkish army was sent into Wallachia to 
i^ert the protectorate of Tuvkey, and obsw re the EAssians. 

As the Tm-kish army is biffhly disciplined, and be^r paid and found tJias 
aay otber in Ihirope, its cbnauct was rery orderly* it was supported at its 
own oharge, paid rery Uberally for erery thing, and the weu^fed Turktsk 
soldiers niight be seen disdainfully dividing their broken Tietttals between 
the doss and the halfn^tarved Russtaa soldiers. 

Wallachia adjoins Serbia, and H wasi these Iscta bad so profound an 
effiset on that shrewd and observaift people, as to'overtttmall Bossiau intrigue 
bad been, for yeara, laboruag to effect ^* The Russians hare re-established 
serfdom in WaUacbia ; we snow it, we huTe seen it,^ say tbe Serbians : 
''why should they not, had they the pewier^ iaipese it here 2 '* 

The result bas been, that in Mungar^ it may be confidently reckoned tbaly 
witklhe execpption of a part of the miMtary frontiet ctf Crp«lia, one moiety 
of the populations and races, lormerly hostile, will aetively take part witli--*ihe 
other at least take na part against^^tbe Maygars, Here, as throughout East* 
tm Europe, .the oppressed, fl^ outraged masses look to Kossum aa tbrnr 
deliverer. 



FBpSPECTS OP HUNGARY. 

J3bt» is Kosmth to remh Btmffary f Upwards ef 400 mles cf /h mik r ^ an^ 
400 tnUes of sea-coast vnhabUed 5y sympaikmnff popuketions, JfMin^ of tk& 
Turks and Albamans toujotd Hungary, State of Turkey. 

Beyond tbe Huagarian territdry ;fche sympathy and eo-operation of the 
Waliachians and Serbisas Is secured* and seeur^ without giving umbrage 
to the Porte. So, that now when it is asked» ''How can Kossuth erev 
introduce arms, <bc., into Hungry when it bas only one port* Flume, closely 
watched by the Austrians ? '^ it may be replied* *' Look at the wbele coast 
of Croatia and Dalmatia, from Fiume down to Cattaro and beyond Seutari» 
with its countless islands — ^well, there is not a spot of that coasts ezteiuding 
four- hundred miles, whose inhabitants d<r not sympathize with Kossuth; 
there is not a fisherman or a sailor, who navigates those seas, who is not 
deeply interested in the success of the cause he advocated. Oast your eyea 



Bfiir OB tbe XQi^, and IoUqw witb ycMir fiiig«r» die ficsnAm of e«ttoni and 8&niOt* 
trn Hamgar j» from ttie pass of B^stris* int Traais jlvaiita, to Be^ade* atratoMi^ 
viother four or ire kowlred mSat, and tibiere ia not a spot it wiU paas orer 
trbere liis cause hai^ not actire or deYoted friends." 

Bat how are these symfAtUsmff nopuiationa t<» be reaehed I By wh^as 
are the interreniitg^ tenitoi^ iMamted? By Albaiikma aod hj TwAd^ 
devoted and fasaticSl Mak<ei»edans» who look on war with Busaia aa a kdj 
wap—wko^ for the first time m tbenr hbtorj, in ti.e persons of iheingUm 
"MMgjdom^ have iratemiaed with Cbriniiaii»^whoae oriental imagination has 
neTer been impressed, «noe. the time of the prophcA, but with two mfidal 
naines> that <tf Napcdeon and el Kossnth -«- Koasnth^ whmn thej were 
anxioiia to eonvjert to tiieir £aith» aathe gveatetgloij tiiad eoold have ^pbd* 
deaed laUmr^aaien who wonld nok raise their eyes to kbk en a Ghnstiaa 
prinee or amhassadoiv hot whov nevertMess^ allowed tiMir women to troop 
out and gaae on him, and gave up to him, in the vilkgea through which ho 
pasaedr to do Um unpreeedented iionoi^ the apartttenfes of the harem. 

When the eztraditieik of KosautiL and the refiigees was |tfessed^ by an 
autograph letter of the Tsar% and the threat of immedtate mirasion, thero 
was but one ory tint)u^ the empire, Iran the fiera^^ to the hvalet, uul 
the Turak's tent, of *' Sooner risk orerything than give up our guests.'* The 
noble conduetof Ae Sultan is well known. The SulAan's lnx>^er-in»law, o 
Circassian, then commander-in-chief, rose from-hiB dlnm, in the CQuaoii,. aad 
appealed against the proposition to heaven and to the prophet. 

In Albania the feehng may be judged from the fact that twenty Hungarian 
deserters, dismissed by Sardinia after her defeat, had arrived at a port adja- 
cent to Scutari with English passports. The Austrian consul claimed them 
as his subjects, and as ^ey were basely given up by the English vice consul 
of that port (not of Sci^ari), a Levantjne, they were sent on in chains to 
Scutari. 

Here anotlier English vice-consul demanded their releai^, and the Austriaix 
iasiated on dispati^ng them to Cattaro ashia objects ; -hut the perplexed 
pacha was soon rdieved of his anxiety by the armed Albaniaii population,, 
who declared that if the eaptives were not immediately rekased they would 
force the prison and set up the head of the Austrian consul ov^il^ Theao 
rude and fanatical men, through whose quarters Ghristiana ^re not pasa^ 
released* cherishe4» provided, and forwarded the exilea on their woy» who 
were going to join in a contest in which their hosts took absorbing interest. 

When tihe surrmider of Qorgey was known, old meal, both amoi^at Turks 
and Albanians, tore their beards, and foretold a judgment on the £aith€iil» 
iar not have taken part opportunely in the war. 

Turicey is commonly judged«*-flmd its gov^mtnent, to some extent, mh* 
judgea its own strength— -by reoollection of the time when its irreflulara and 
Janissaries could no longer cope with thd diseipHned armies of Bttrope, or 
of the period of still greater weakness whieh sueceeded, when these national 
levees were superceded by refirular tvoops, whose efficiency, religions, and 
* other prejudices, long impeded. But these javjudioes have passed awny, 
and Turkey has now on foot 160,000 brave and well'^disciplined troops, full 
of courage and eonfidenoe, and whom (although defident in artillery, eav<^ 
airy, and superior officers,) Bern, as far as the infantry — ^the soul of armiea-^ 
was concerned, pronounced very superior to the Austrian or Russian. 

Kossuth, in hisspeeches at Harrisourg,has ably explained that Turkey .has 
idready no reason to dread Russia by land, and that it is only for Oonstantboplo 
that she fears, having no adequate fleet to oppose the Russian fleet in the 
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BliKsk Sea (aneflkient -as 4;hat is), vfaich in a few hours can embaik 30,000 nev 
at Sebastepol. Of the two straits which give ingress and egress to the sea 
of Marmara ' and eity o€ Constantinople-— that ia.to say, Uie Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles — ^Russia has obliged her to fortify the latter, which would 
only enable her to bolt the door against her friends, whilst leavinp the Bos- 
piioms open to her enemy ; imd English, French, and other legations, hare 
consented (jjuietly to this arrangement, whilst eneouraginff the belief in their 
own conntnes that Turkey was protected against Russia oy thdr mediatian« 
Some' of the elinnent» of strnigth for Hungavy, in a future contest, haid 
no enstence duiing Jier past struggle, , others only required combination 
for which subseqnetit time and dreumsUuices have been afforded.. Eossuth» 
sfaMe his landing in England, has made, in a foreign tongue, more speeches 
in a given time Uian any man living ever made before. Thi6--*a small pen*- 
tion of his <»eoifpatioas^affords some measure of his activity. It may be 
. supposed that, during nearly twa years detention in Turkey, he was not idle. 
Indeed, it may be asserted that Austria, which by shutting him up in s 
prison in Buda, gave him the opportunity to learn that language in which he 
» movmg, so e^quently and profoundly, the whole Anglo-saxon race, in a 
Hke manner hy exerting her influence to prolong his forced sojourn in the 
Turkish territories, afforded him the means of furthering his country V 
cause in a way which probably neither the cabinet of Vienna nor of St 
Petersbwg ever oontem^ated. 



PROSPECTS OP HUNOABY. 

Suropein 1847 and 1862^ Italy, 37ie "InviMle Qovemmeni,*^ 

' The future prospects of Hungary, though only intelligible by reference ta 
her past struggle, and by a due consideration of the oircumst^ces. under 
#hioli it was made, require, to be fully apprecialed, that the reader should 
take a bird8<eye Tiew of the present political condition of other parts of 
Eurcne, and a brief retrospect of some of their ieuitecedents, and above all 
tbat he should cast hiis eye over the Russian despotism, map in hand, to espy 
the "feet <^ day " beneath its '^frmt cfbraMV 

If we eontemplate llie continent of Europe generally, we must remember 
how firmly, in tae beginning of 1847, despotism was se^ningly everywhere 
seated. There had never been revolutions in Austria or in Prussia. Those 
wha had ventured to foretdl such an event would have been looked upon as 
visionaries. liTo Italians, since the middle ages, had ever fought, and no one 
would believe that they ever would fight. 

Switzerland hadtndeed bestirred herself, but Louis Philippe and Austria 
irere talking of putting her down. Indications of the coming change there 
were in the atmosphere, and reasons why it must take place, but neither ^ 
One^hundredth part so palpable, nor one-hundredth part so obvious, as now 
indicate the gathering storm, and exist inevitably to determine its bursting 
over Europe. 

Yet, in 1848, every throne on the continent of Europe was shaken. Three 
Kings and one Emperor (of Frande, Bavaria, Sardinia, and Austria,) were 
forced to abdicate. France, Auitria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Naples, and 
tlsl petty States of Germany and Italy, were revdutionized, and aUnoat: 
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erety' great eity in Europe. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Prague, Pesth, Rome, Naples^ Messina, Florence and Palermo were in the 
hands of the people. The prestige of absolute power in many of the Btalea 
where revolution had never been before triumphant^ cannot be so great after 
that event ae before it. These numerous eities, only recovered by the swOrd» 
aad kept in obedienee by a state of siege and martial law, cannot be as easy 
to hold in subjection now as lomierly. 

We have seen after the aj^arent calm of 1847 what events were brought 
forth by 1948. Can any ene believe thai there is niore security im 1651^2 
We ai^ often told of the hundreds of thousands to which the hosts of 
absolutism amount, and they are complacently paraded in newspaper parar 
graphs before us. It had as many bayonets then as now— as many as its 
means would support^-^io nKnre. They were felt not to be superfluous, an<l 
proved really insufficient to prevent Uie catastrophe to which allusion has 
been made* If power was recovered by the princes of £ur<^, it^was only 
because they worked fai eol&cert, and the revolution without it. Now that 
^e revolution is woiking in, concert,, will not these forces at lea^t find full 
emplojrment ? Evea if Geirmany does not move, will not Gennany occupy 
aimies ? Even if Poland remain quieseent, must not vast hosts be required 
to watch her? 

There is another misconception which it is perhaps, necessary here to 
notice, as to ike dispesible represdveforee which the European absolutionists 
can command, derived from recollections of the campaigns of the allied 
armies, when hundreds of thousands were poured forth by Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, to overwhelm N^oleon, and when a quurter of a million of 
men were embattled on the ^eM of Leipeic. These, it may be answered, are 
feats impossible of repetition. When they occurred the populations of those 
countries were tired of the d(unination of Napokon, and promised freedom 
by their sov^ereigns. • Five regiments would have sufficed to. keiep these rast 
regions quiet, so that the whole militanr force oi these powers was available 
for purposes of aggi*essioii : 1846 and 49 have proved that it is now inade^ 
quate to vindicate their authoritv at home. 

South of Austria «kd part <^ Ajustria itself, we have Italy. Italy succumbed 
in the laist struggle chiefly for the reasons which occasioned revolution to sue* 
cumb generally in Europe, to redaction. Milan drove out Badetsky an<lthe 
Auatrians with. more bravery than the French had driven out the troops of 
Charles the Tenth, in 18dO, Italy had. shown a spirit which even hor 
friends dared hardly to have hoped she would dii^lay, and had. her armies 
in the field. But Italy was divided not only between tbe Pope,;, Charles 
Albert, and Mauinl, but by her local traditions and ambitions. There 
were par^sans of a kingdom of nor^m Italy, there were Genoese* 
Yenetlans, Neapolitans, and Lombards,, ail anxious fc»r the independence 
and supremacy of their states and cities. But when monarchy had Ic^t 
divided Italy in a tjiree days' campaign with an army of a hundred thousand 
men, Mazzini stepped forward in ilome, the most magnificent thealire in the 
world, and with a mere handful, (14,000) redeemed the honor of Italy 
by a defence inore gallant than Rome had ever made since its foundation, 
and scarce surpassed by any modem times have witnessed* The politoial 
effect of this great moral protest defies aJl calculation. Its immediate result 
was to convert nineteen twentieths of the active spirits of Italy into fervent 
partisans of Italian unity, and from that time to the present their > unr 
deviating motto has been ** One Italff, with Borne for Capikil, Republic ae ' 
a form qf government, and Mamni for leeider" The siege of Borne further 
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more brouglii out the warlike temper of the iobabitaintii of Roma§^a^ pre- 
Tioasly itiUFiispected bj themaelYes^ and lUly, instead, of bfiug reckoaed in 
a muster roll of the forces of revolutiou, aa & couatry which has nothing 
bat its aspiratioiis, its artists, and ita singers, must^ now ba aoeouated as a 
land which can fnniish men who OTeroaose and scattered aA Bone, in every* 
fair haad-lo-haiid enoaunter, tha Ttteran troopa of FranMu 

Consequent upon the singular harmony which has gsovn o^t of the gfes^ 
disKslers oeeastoaed by di^timon, Uusre haa been estahUahed in Italy» an 
oi^ganizalion mpreeedcBited loaf ila cosapleteneasb naiyenodity, and sdccesa^ 
t£*ditghbut the peainsalar^ bat espectaliy in Bomag^a, l4p«ibardy» Xnacauy 
and the chief part of Kapks, an ^*Jkvmbie ffwemamnt,*' popalarly so oaUedji. 
shares the admtntaferatien of the ooimtiy with its avaged anlhoiitieft. Itisstt^s its 
^iets to preretit smoldng, for msttnce, and therahy injure tha rcT^iue and. 
prove the unanimity of pubUe feeling, and smoking oea&ea» it prescribes eer- 
tain forei^ teaqtmres or ^rments, and tfae^ are ahaadoaed — It has for two 
years pr&ted and diatnbuted we^y Its jonmal and its fiyi«g sheets with 
almost the regularity of a newspaper, yet tiie polka haa been unable ever 
to seise types, editovs, printers or distributors. It organkses ita axmy ; it ia 
known to hare its corps, eomnamders, I^atalUons, eompaniesi, officers, non- 
commissioned officers and privates, chosen, designated, and pledged to act. 
on thb fint slffsal. It haa its regular and more leeently. established taases, 
collected by the secret societies, who in the sprinigof th^ preaent year had 
f already transmitted to London 400,000 dollars aooA who haa llurger sums ta 
follow. It has its istores of fimmuniticni and of safely landed arms to whi^ 
the popuki^ contributioAa have been devoted^ The total number, of mfisketa 
now at the di«>O0al of the Invisible government jnoi being leias than 150,000. 
Above all, it is under auoh control, that the masses can be sestraiaed: until 
tJie moment oppmrtune for actioii with idianltaniety and effect* 
• Mazsini is to Italy what Kossuth is to Huaigary, and Kossuth and Haazini 
act in such strict unison, that the former has declared Italy to be only, m. y 
the coming contest, a right wing of that arttiy, of which Hungary eonstitutes ' 

the center. 

This nAtional organization pervades the troops, post-office, police, and 
even officials of Iho Vatican. The inuBense majority of the lower clei^y 
(starving now, but whose stipends Mazziai and the Soman Bepublic iu'* 
creased, whilst they cut down the revenues of Cardinals and bii^ops) joia !^ 
in this movement, and amongst e%hteen conspirators arrested in Lombardy^ ^ 
it turned out that seventeen were priests. j> 

Kow Austria leaves in Italy no Italiaa troona and as few Hungariana aa. 5' 
possible, but still her army is so saturated witn them, that she luts no lesA ^ 
there than 30,000 Hungarians-^men, in whose raiifca are colonels Wd com-^ ^^^ 
missioned officers (de^ttded after GcMrgey's surrender to priyates), and who ^^ 
have fought against Austria for the Hunganan Oommonwealth, through the ^ 
eventful campaigns which in the preceding pages have brie% been narrated. ^ it 
She has beside her Polish regiments in Italy and her Italian regiments ia ^k 
Germany and Hungary. Formerly these were mere sabres and bayoneta^ ^^ 
now, as Kossuth expresses it, they are sabres and hay^ets which think. ^7 

, Ther^ had arisen since 1848, one great obstacle to the cause of free }^t 
government and progress, to which allusion haa been made-^its insidioim i^oqJ 
KientificaticHi with socialism and communism. This obstacle Kossuth sue* '^er 
ceoded in removing, in sjHte of all attempts at ealumny and misrepresentation, ^nj^ 
*by making his political principles so dear through his persevering eloquence Vtj 
tthat the whofe worid knows that he advocates' a decentraltsed republican >)^ 

«e of , 
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tpteiii im tk^ mtde\ of Hm eoniditiiition of tke Uniiied! Steitet^ in oontra- 
distittctba to Hie centrali^d Fienek seliool' with its sociftKstie tenddncies* / 
with whiek, whatever ttiay be the cas^ in France, neidMr Hmngttry, Italy » 
nor the greatest part of Sinope can hare any possible oonoerA; 
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i2t(«da. £s financial makneas. JU jUet^ Causes qf enfeMemerU in tke^ hostile 
wxdoats or races over whom it» mle extends^ and which encircle iis southern and 
western frontier^ Poland. Baltic ^ovinces. Mnland, Sweden. Circassuu 

In the first mstance it should be remembered* tEat although Darnure hea« 
vHt tuced, the whole Rassian population of SlfiMfiOOr doea not fiomish 
quite one-third the ordinary revenue of either Franee or of Gareai Britain, 
Mid <liat altlKiugh Bnssia made a great parade of .her millionis in the bank <»f 
Fnmce, and the bank of England, it waa deelared by Mr. Gobden slMnrtly 
afterwards that ste ooald not make two eampaigns without resorting to a 
loan. The erent more than jostified his anticipations, for knmi^tinjr ais it 
was to the Tsar, ha wasoUiged afUr cne eeansipmgn- in EUaufmry^ ta €uk sueoo^ 
of^the money market. What is more, the t^ares Wtt» taken by eertain eapii» 
taHsts before the k>an was pabliahed, but as these eajutalista who bought to 
sell at a profit, lost by their speeulation, it is doubtful, whetiier Enssia wooU 
ever get another — the attempted loan of Austria, when the state of het 
finances was understood, having be«i a ptofeetfailnie. 

Bat though Russia k^eepii^ up a laiger anny than she ean afford, and a 
prodigious pofiee and spy system, whieh wastes and eats «p tlie resoieeea ol 
the country^*^ oUiged to underpay officiate and offioers at home, who fire 
by plundering her o{^ressed population^ and half*starved seldiers; stiU 
^e spares no ezp^ise on h^ Diplomaoy or seeret eerrice money, and t^ua 
everywhere (as we have seen in the narrati0n of her intervention in Hungary) 
suooeeds in disseminating abroad e^saggemted impressionsof her real str^gUi^ 
Svery oenfidentisU diplomatie a^^it-^M;. Bodiseo, for instance*-^has athia 
disposal to un&nited credit, and can spend privatefy ten, n hundi:ed thou«- 
sand, a million of dollars, to prodnee an ade^uete poMlica} result* 

Of the Rassian army I hare wpKkfXLr one word about the Rusdasi fleets. 
Russia has fifty sail of tiie line, and fifty thousand soldiers of iparine, yet 
her navy is actually the weakest in Europe except that of Turkey. She has 
not, to fi&ht and negate her northern and sou^m fleets, more than thtee 
thousand sailors. When a Rossiaia man^of-^war or squadron eomes weai^ 
ward it is alwavtf manned by these picked crews. It may safely be asserted 
that in a maiitime contest, she wotdd stand no chance with the single eitiee 
of Kew York or liverpool, or even probably of' Hull or Boston, and she has 
literally no crews who could bring h^ Baltic fleet safely round to the Black 
sea, nor her Black sea fleet safely round to the Baltic. 

I would beg the reader in oonelumn to refer to Map No. 5, and cast his 
eye over that gtganttd empire, whose ^ presiding deipotisnh-*diametrically 
antagonistic to "die cause Elossuth personifies, and whose eventual existence 
incompatible with his success-^is th4 Keystone which supporte all other 
despotisms which over-arch the European world and dark^ it if^ith the 
shade of suffering and oi evil. 
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In iheiwest, i^ kave Polaod.. Oneiraction haft been ^ven to Prusdia a&d 
called simply Posen, another to Austria and called Galhcia, and Russia^ has 
incorporated two-^irds of the remainder with her Russian territories, so that 
the only Poland proper, has no( now, perhaps^ five millions o£ inhabitants. 

But these nominal divisions are a farce, useful possibly to impose upon 
the west, but which do not prevent, and cannot hide the great reality, tnat 
living contiguously to each other, and divided only by imaginary lines traced 
by diplomatists upon a map, are twenty millions speaking one language, 
belonging to one race, followins^ one creed, unanimous in their determina- 
tion to be reunited, and in their hatred af th4 Tsar. . . 

A little northward we come to the Baltic provinces. Are their inhabitants 
loyal subjects on whom Russia can rely ? On the contrary the peasantry are 
Kours or Lettonians„ who hate Russia and the Tsar, and the nobility and 
burghers are Swedes or Germans, who woiQd seize eagerly any fair oppor- 
tunity to detach their country* from his rule.' 

Next we have Finland, all except one small portibn, a Swedish, province, 
^vered from Sweden within this century. Its population is Lutheran ; polite 
education has always been in Swedish, and literature and historic associatioB 
connect its inhabitants with that country. Russia they so much abhor that 
even in that part of Finland east of Yyborg— ^cbnquered since the time 
eif Peter the Great, and on which St. Eetersbur^ itself is bntlt— -seven miles 
<mly from the oapital, the Russian language is still unlearned aft^ an annex* 
aiion of one hundred and forty years. 

Finland is an inaccessible country of lakes, rocks, and rivers, all lines of 
niilitary communication being limited, to the seabord, and liable to be cut off 
by a fleet 

West of Finland, beyond the Russian frontier, ds Sweden, as anxious to 
lecxiver Finland as Finland to be re-united to her. " There is not in Swe- 
den," aa Kossuth has expiiessed it in his address to the Stockholm committee, 
who celebrated his liberation by a public banquet,! *' there is not a Swedish 
homestead &om the borders of Lapland to the Sound, in the breasts of 
whose inhabitants th6 recollection of that spoliation of Finland, does not 
rankle." Swiedeh, contains the most warlike population inEuropq, although it 
is poor and thinly scattered. An excellent militia systesk of sitemating reg« 
ular service, gives her the e<»umand of I20>00Q disciplined soldiers. Free* 
dom of speech and of the press exists wiUi representative forms of govemr 
ment, and so strong is the feeling of animosity to R^osiia with all classes^ 
that in a general contest, or where any. combination agsinst that despotdsm 
afforded &fair opportunity or diversion^ no government could stand which 
vefiised to go to war. 

If we look at Russia proper we have, on the one side, the nobihty »nd 
landed proprietors, some members of nearly every family of which belonged 
to the Qonspiracy to overturn despotic government,, which broke out on the 
aoceasatioh of JTicholas. In 1849, asi shown in the foregoing pages, this 
elass Was a^n oonspiring. ' On the othc^r hand->^tbe slave peasantry, goaded 
eoatinually. into local rebellions, but peaceful and inoffensive, regaraing with 
aversion war and all its panoply, and accustomed to be punished for grave 
felonies indiffeientiy with Siberia or enlistment. 

South we have the little Russians, or Cossacks, a more warlike race, but 
whom Russia. has not ventured to discipline. Profound dissatisfaction is 
manifested amongst this people, and liberal ideas are gradually breaking in 
amongst them* After the surrender of Gorgey mmr Hungarian officers 
owed their escape from Hungary to the connivance of .the Cossacks. 
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Thefe remains tbe Cftttcastrt. Its indomitable Inhabitants -— eertainlj 
Uie bravest of the human race, and physically representing amongst men 
what the thoroughbred horse does in his species — h^ve always successfully 
defended their mountains igain^ the power of Russia. 

Beyond lies Oeorgia, the Rusisian Italy, to which the passage lies through 
two narrow passes — ^the passes of the iron cate and of the Terek — ^the only 
precarious roads which Rus^a haa succeeded in securing through this great 
nostile rampart, which bars her passase into southern Asia. 

The western half of C^rcassia, inhabited by the two most warlike tribes^-**^ 
the Tchezkesses or Circassians proper, and the Abazeks — ^Russia has for many 
years ceased molesting, to direct her efforts eastward of the western pass^e, 
where several inferior tnbes raised the banner of resistance under the famous 
8chamyl. 

In two successive campaigns ^previous to 184S), the Emperor Nicholas 
made a determined effort, with all the means ]be could command, to subdue 
this country, and dispatched Prince Worontzow» with extraordinary power 
and resources for that purpose. Worontzow penetrated to Schamyl's vil* 
lage, but lost one-half of his army in the retreat to which he was compelled* 
The second expedition, undertaken to avenge the first, was still more disas^ 
trous. A large part of the army perished, 200 officers remained in the hands 
6f the Circassians who sw^pt over the border with 10,000 horsemen and 
laid siege to a fortress where no Circassian had been seen for five-and-twenty 
years* This check the Russians have not recovered, their outposts being 
iuriber removed now than they have been for many seasons. Circaasia is an 
impregnable fortress, which may laus^h to scorn all the efforts of Russia, 
whilst properly led and organized, the Circassians could easily close tip the 
passes^ conquer Georgia, and supply a f<H*c/e of 50,000. warriors to invade the 
territories of Russia and occupy aer armies. 

Kossuth, I have said, has not been idle. If he seeks strength in combi* 
nations with Russia's natural enemies, a glance will show, that vast as her size 
is, they encircle her in a mighty cutve which reaches from the shores of Lap- 
land to' the Caspan Sea. 



NOTES, . 

For further information on ike subjects incidentally mentioned in these pages, I would 
refer the reader to Qolovine^ CiisttQe8,,Thomnsoii'8 and Horers' Russia*— to the ** Rere^ 
latione of Russia and Eastern Europe/' to the " Portfolio/' to Urquhart's Turkey and 
'* Spirit of the East/' to Paget's Hungarjr, to De Gerando's Hungary, to Gyprien Roberts' 
Sclaro^iiaDS of Turkey, to Mazzini's writings, to Gbbertis' book upon the Jesuits, to Pather 
Gkuraszis' Published Oration, to Madame Pultsky's book, and particularly to the speeches 
of Kossuth, which will sh(^y be published, with corrections, and which contain in 
themselves a history of European politics. 

In his speech at Winchester, he shows that the Hungarians were simj^y contending for 
rights andf liberties, more ancient and less ample than those the English expulsed the 
Stuarts to assert, and points out that, likv his mlow-countrymen, he had no aim beyond 
assuring the constitutional form and limitation of a monarcnic form of government. 

In his addrsqs po the operatives ^laasas in CJopenbe^ipA fields (lon&n)^ he declared 
that, althoura this had beeh Iheir sole aim when war was ibreed upon them — in conse- 
quence of the events of that war crowning three centuries of perndy and oppression, 
and rendering it obvious tmbeoilky to enter into any i\arther compact wiUi the HooM of 
Hapsburg-^republieui institutions wovld alone eattflrf ^e fiuanrian people, and thafelt 
was his determination, whenever the opportonity was aflbrdea hin, to lotrodocto tjioae 
InstiCittieiitofi the 0nited Stotea' model.. 
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Ilk 2ii« tpoBdies ttt Msnoheitpr and Blraiiiigkam, kB poiaU oat *' Th«t the true eoneern 
' ft every natioa with the condition of another mast depend on aelfish views of material 

interest^ on phflanthropic principles, or on considerations compounded, in varying^ propor- 
tions, oF both the^ incentives to sympathy or aetion." 

Treating the question Arom aft Knglish yoint of Tiflw, and aoUy M regaids malciial 
•dvanifige, he roova that the Briliah commoni^ ift ^dneply interested in the spread of 
free n^oTsmment. because its, trade is greater or less with nations according as they enjqr 
free institutions, or are oppressed if despotism. So, that the commerce of England 
with the non-manafectorini^ a^beol^iliism of Rtwda, had etih mveiaged te«ten peaco per 
head of the populatidft, whust witli mannfsctnrtiig kot wfMiblicaft America* it had beoft 
4even shaliiftgs, or twelve times greater; and Uiat strikUig as tius diifenBoce was, it had 
been AtiU fumer increasing* the British trade with Kussia havij^sunk down to six 
pence, whilst that of the tTnited States had then to ten ahilllngv. That f^ese, althc|agh 
extreme, were not exceptional cases, nations being unvaryingly prosperous in proportioa 
la the liberties they ea^yed, and ihe trade of tba Britiui IpeopW with them beingi ef an 
notwithstandins^ protective tariffs, precisely in the ratio of tneir prosperity. 

Now, that which is true withre^nrd to Great Britain is equally true with respect to 

the TTnited States. The exports of we TTnited Pistes to Gveat Britain (in the year ending 

I 1848) averaged per head of the population two and two-^ird dollars; to Frutte «nd BeC 

gtom betWMB auty and seventy cents; to Austria Ate «eiA8« and a fiiction leas than one 
I aosd tlifee-liMirth cents to the Eussi^n Empiie* 

Kosauth, in his letter to the Philadelphia mass meeting, says that Philadelphia is the 
first manufacturing city of the TTnion,but exports to foreign countries none of itsprc^ 
ceeds. "Whr so ? Bitoause the only maAeta opon in Europe are not fitted to taaae 
produeta, whilst despotiim closes the marhets lor whieh they are fitted* fiastricted amsw 
keta> for ioetaiioe, ara opened f&t highly finished cutleiy, steam engines, or looomotives, 
which England can supply at clieaper rates; but oppression and concomitant poverty 

frevent slltradc with at least one hundred and ten millions of the population of Eastern 
iurope, who have shown that they would eamly purchase and proTer American iHada 
■xes« stesm engines, and locomotives, to hew dofwn their forests and toverss thek level 

gisios Snd magai&ceal: watercouises, 'On which sU enterpriss im^w slumbers, the whols 
ttssian Empire not having s fraction of the railway lines laid down in the small State 
of BeSfifium. 

As there iA evetyivason why, but for the pot^itymttsndsDit en bad govsnunsttt, Ite 
eastern portion of the European continent shoRild tnrib sssss Is^ga^ with the Omtsi 
StStos than t^e westsra/it Bugrf^Hv be presssMSd that tbo overturn of denotissi in 
these regions, inhabited by one hundred and twentj millions of people, and tne estab- 
lishment there of free government, would rapidly raise the commerce of Iho TTnfted States 
^th those countries above the average of France and Bielgiam, wlilch would give fihroa 
or four fold its trade to the entire continent of Europe, or twenly-fivs tlnasslts wbsfts 
presenttradc with Russia, Austria and Prussia. The United States is, therefore, materi- 
ally interested in those events. The philanthropic point of view is the same for all nationa. 
It IS proved, argues Kossuth, by an almost unvarying scale, that according as a peo^ 
is more or less liberally governed, so is the quality of its food better or worse, snd its 
material comforts augmented or diminished, and that coincident with this augmentation 
or diminution, human life is lengthetteil sr i^ridged. The averagje of life in Bussia ia 
very little more than half of what it is in (heat Bntain,and follows in intermediate coun- 
tries precisely the ascending or descending scale of their liberality of government and 
physical well-being. ' 

It may, therefore, he concludes, faariy be pratmned thift ff the vast regms of 'Rvarfu 
were blessed with free representative mid responsible government, upwards of one mil* 
lion of human beings wouhl not annually die who now peridi the victims of a sfstam. 
What war, he asfce, was ever so bloody ns the sscrifices required by such a M (^oqhf 

In his address to the Swedes will be fbund some sccoutitof the politics of the V<irth, 
tn his speeches at Harrisburg, Pitt^uigli, Ac., his views with regardto the staM «f Frsoos, 
Italy, snd Europe generally. ' 



NiTMil fWFMXn mi HMGAfilASr lAiN. 

MeuttDn has b«ea ande of the natioaal pTopniy of HmifBiT, and sf the c h ii iffa ^m it. 
kmlttsi«« of ibe paper issued b^ Hke nationM msmmenl of Hungsnr. This asftioasi 
ppyerty eooiists pfsslt sad tnhcrmipss piiafinnHy uaworked xiriitcttcisntly woxicsdr* 
and of lands the most fertile in JEurope, but chlcSy uaenllkatdl* 31iMgh At psss^oK w 
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the possession of the Austrian government, it hardly derives any revenue except from 
the actuidljr productive mines, and cannot alienate this property. As the greatest por- 
tion of it yields no present return, but on the contrary requires some investment of cap- 
ital to render it proauctive, no one will buy them unless a good title could be given, or 
the permanency of Austrian rule insured. Even if they did yield a return the purchaser 
'Would be deterred by the example of the Austrian commanders, who can find no husband- 
men to till the confiscated estates conferred upon them, unless through violence, and who 
then had their standing crops destroyed by fire, or their harvests burned in the bam. But 
no title is legal, or has ever, in the long run, held good in Hungaryunless derived from the 
Diet; and no one, even amongst tne creatures of Austria, has sufficient faith in the pres- 
ent order of things to risk a shilling on the event. 

Of this national property, the mines are computed, in round numbers, to be saleable 
(under a national government^ for $125,000,000; the lands for $100,000,000 more. The 
whole is charged wtth something less than $65,000,000, viz: $40,000,000 compensation 
due to the landlords for Uie emancipation of tiie peasantry, 4nd $35,000,000 notes issued 
by Kossuth to carry on the war, from which deduct $10,000,000 stupidly collected and 
burned by the Austrflns. 

The land owners and holders of notes in Hungary are, therefore, pecuniarily interested 
to the extent of $65,000,000 in the restoration of a national government, and there remains 
$160,000,000 worth of national property on which Governor Kossuth bases the national 
Hungarian loan in the United States. 
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